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A Host of Golden Paffodils 



These have been, busy days in the fields where daffodils are grown for market. This 
girl has been helping the pickers on a Nottinghamshire farm. 


BRAVE AND BLIND 


THE DOG THAT 
PASSED BY 

AND WHAT HAPPENED 

Story of a Man at the Bottom 
of a Hole 

A STRAY HERO 

A stray dog in Rumania has sayed a 
man’s life by its wonderful good sense. 

Workmen had dug, a Co-foot hole for 
gravel and had not surrounded it with 
the barrier rails and red hurricane lamps 
customary, in England. A blinding 
snowstorm came on, and work had to be 
suspended. 

A young soldier who had been on 
leave left bis mother's home on the day 
of the snowstorm to rejoin his comrades. 
She had filled his pockets with tit-bits- 
because he had told her all about the 
dullness of army food. 

When the snow came lie got confused, 
and in stumbling about to find the road 
he fell down the. Co-foot hole. 

An 11-Days Ordeal 

There lie lay for 11 days. It is believed 
that he was unconscious for two of them. 
When lie came to his senses lie was 
bitterly cold, and the wind was shrieking 
at the moil tit of the pit. 

Tie could not scramble out, and his 
weak cries met with no reply, 

If his mother had not stuffed his 
pockets with those tit-bits he would have 
starved to death. But the tit-bits could 
not.last for ever, and ho grew very weak. 

One day lie heard a sound that filled 
liis sad heart with joyous hope. A dog 
barked at the mouth of the hole. He 
thought its master might bo near, and 
tried to shout, but could only manage a 
faint whistle. - 

■ For sonic time they carried on this 
; strange duologue, the dog barking and 
■ the man \yhistling from his dungeon. 

There was no master to follow up the 
dog., It was just a stray, but its instinct 
told it that there was something wrong 
about that hole in the ground. A fool 
of a dog would have run away, but .this 
one stayed and barked for help. 

The Surprised Wagoner 

At last someone came by. He was a 
wagoner, and luckily an inquisitive 
fellow. “What is this dog barking 
for ? ” lie, asked himself. " There is a 
fox there,' I'll bo bound.” 

A lorry-driver would have passed in a 
flash, but the wagoner stopped his. team 
and strode across to the excited dog. 
Imagine liis surprise when a faint whistle 
came from under his feet ! ' 

Before long an ambulance was carrying 
the soldier to hospital. 

We do not know what happened to 
the dog. If ho stayed on the spot we 
may be sure that the soldier’s mother 
adopted him, and that lie will live 
happily ever after. If he trotted off and 
disappeared we can be equally sure that 
the soldier’s mother believes that he was 
not really a dog at all. ' 


A hravk blind old Quaker friend of the 
C.N. has j ust been laid to rest in the 
Friends Burial-Ground at Shawtonhill 
in Lanarkshire. His name was Robert 
Barclay Murdoch. 

He had a frail body, liis sight gradually 
failed, and for the last twenty years, 
since he was sixty, lie had been blind. 
But lie continued to speak and preach, 
to visit industrial schools for boys and 
other gatherings, and to carry on his 
work for peace as energetically as ever. 
He got his friends to read to him, 
and lie typed his own letters on a smalt 
typewriter. Many of them came to the 
Editor of the C.N. 

He had correspondents all over the 
country who went to him for help. He 
believed in the gospel of Work, and his 
advice to those who were puzzled about 
mental and spiritual difficulties was 
“ Do something.” 

During the war, though blind, ho 
worked as a Quaker chaplain in Scottish 


prisons, and became as much a friend of 
warders and governors as of prisoners. 

Keen as was this active and lovable 
old blind man in things of today, he was 
very interested in the history of the 
Quakers, especially in their old burial- 
grounds, which one finds scattered up 
and down the country. In bygone days 
Quakers were not allowed to be buried 
in churchyards, and so they had their 
own grounds. Robert Barclay Murdoch 
felt that these quiet and sacred spots 
ought to be properly preserved. 

One of these, at Shawtonhill, had been 
almost forgotten, and the old gate and 
wall were crumbling into decay. Mr 
Murdoch collected funds for their repair 
himself; and a few months ago the work 
was completed and a tablet placed over 
the wall recording that the ground was 
purchased in 1675. Here he was laid 
to rest, in the shade of a 200-year-old 
elm, the first tf- lee buried there for a 
hundr~l yhoxs. 


TRIUMPH OF THE 
OPTIMISTS 

THE SECOND CHANCE 
FOR SADLER’S WELLS 

Carnegie Trustees To the Rescue 

LONDON’S SHAKESPEARE 
THEATRE PAYING ITS WAY 

There was once a lady who had an 
idea and no money. But she went on. 

There was once a builder who had 
half a building and no money to finish 
it. But he went on, 

They both believed, and they have 
won. The debt remains, but their idea 
is paying its way. 

The lady was Miss Lilian Baylis, 
who saw in old Sadler’s .Wells Theatre 
by Islington the opportunity for estab¬ 
lishing a playhouse where Shakespeare 
and opera could be performed before 
audiences who wanted to witness good 
work well done and could afford only 
moderate prices for it. 

The ihjalf-fmishcd building was the old 
theatre ‘ newly converted to modern 
uses. The builder went on when there 
were no more funds to pay for more 
bricks and no money could be found 
for decorations. 

At the Last Gasp 

The plays went on when the pay¬ 
ments for seats would, not meet the cost 
for current expenses. Always when the 
great idea seemed at its last gasp and it 
seemed impossible to go on someone 
came forward to save it. 

The Carnegie Trustees are the latest 
benefactors. They have undertaken to 
pay the loss on the working of Sadler’s 
Wells from the time the theatre was 
opened in January 1931 till the end of 
this year’s season in May. After that 
there will bo no loss. 

The Trustees will also pay the old 
debt on the equipment of the theatre, 
so that the management may start the 
new season next September with a fair 
field and a favouring wind. 

All that now remains is to pay off the 
standing debt on the building of the 
theatre, amounting to ^21,000, and 
Sadler’s Wells will then become a 
national monument, 

It is already a monument to the vic¬ 
tory of courage and hope. 

A Good Cause 

Any who wish to inscribe their 
names on the monument should send 
their subscriptions for the reduction of 
this National Debt to Captain R. P. P, 
Rowe, Hon Treasurer, Sadler’s Wells 
Fund, 16, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, W.C.2. 

We commend the cause to all C.N.' 
readers, the more so because wo stood 
the other night and saw the Sadler's 
Wells audience call six times for the 
raising of the curtain at the end of one 
of the most delightful performances 
of Twelfth Night that we have ever seen. 
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AN ARMY GONE IN 
A NIGHT 

THE LESSON OF THE 
MASTER 

President Hindenburg’s Bold 
Stroke Against the Hitler Troops 

DRAMATIC ACT FOR PEACE 

President Hindenburg has entered 
on his last term ot office. He began 
it with an act of courage which is one 
of the greatest legacies he could leave 
to the Fatherland. 

Germany has need of peace. By 
suppressing without haste and without 
disorder the menace to peace which was 
clothed in the Brown Shirts of the 
Hitlerites the old President has removed 
one of the chief doubts among other 
nations of Germany’s good faith. .. 

Nearly half a million young Germans 
• who had never known or had forgotten 
the horrors of war had been persuaded 
by the windy violence of Herr Hitler’s 
oratory to enrol themselves into a sort 
of military organisation. They had rifles 
and guns and bombs. They drilled and 
demonstrated. 

Against Everything 

Their demonstrations, like the speeches 
of their leader, were always in the 
direction of violence. The Hitlerites 
: were against everything—against the 
.Government, against their neighbours, 
in whom they were always scenting the 
design to humiliate Germany, against 
'the Jews, against the League of Nations. 

If speeches and demonstrations had 
been the sum of their activities they 
might have been let alone. But when 
■half a million men have rifles the day 
will surely, come when, to the hot¬ 
heads among them, the temptation to 
let them off will prove irresistible. 

That .is the final argument against 
armaments of any kind. By President 
Hindenburg's action the threat to 
Germany’s integrity is removed. He has 
enforced the authority of the State on 
the Hitlerite troops by suppressing them. 

Complete Collapse 

Grasp the nettle firmly and it will 
not sting. The empty bravado of the 
Hitlerite movement was shown by its 
complete collapse when the President’s 
edict for its suppression was issued. Rifles 
i were surrendered, barracks and depots 
■ closed, documents of disorder and con¬ 
spiracy given up. Germany woke one 
.morning to find that the Hitlerite 
movement, so full of sound and fury 
the night before, had become like the 
tale of an idiot, signifying nothing. 

Certainly the arch-conspirator Herr 
Hitler could not let his disaster go by 
without a counterblast. He talked as 
loudly as ever about the revenge which 
would be his at the Prussian elections 
in flic last week of April. Then, he 
declared, it would be scon that the 
action of the present Government in 
Germany was a gesture of despair, 

A Stroke of the Pen 

It may be so, but wise observers will 
doubt it. A gesture of despair which 
wipes out by a stroke of the pen and 
without a shot, being fired the private 
, army of Herr Hitler seems to have been 
uncommonly well directed. Nor must it 
be forgotten that President Hinden¬ 
burg’s stroke had the approval and 
1 authority of every German State except 
one behind it. This outlying. State of 
Brunswick, having received firm noti¬ 
fication of what was expected of it, 
hastened to conform to the rest. 

Iii short, Germany was behind' its 
leader, and the surest guarantee of the 
wisdom and permanence of President 
Hindenburg’s policy is the way in which 
the German people have accepted it. 
They welcome the lesson lie has given 
them of the supremo importance to the 
Fatherland of Law and Order, Obedience 
and Discipline. It is an act fraught 
with good for Germany and for Europe. 


THE SANDS OF 
ST PAUL’S 
Safety of the Cathedral 

The streams and lakes under the 
City of London are to be explored and 
charted for the first time. The task 
has been begun by the staff of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and already they have dug 
through the floor of the crypt. 

For a long time it has been known 
that the cathedral rests on sand, which 
is kept wet by never-failing streams. 
But it is only during a very dry season 
that the fabric is affected. Even then 
it only sinks a few thousandths of an 
inch, but there is a danger that if 
great buildings were put up close by the 
basements would cause many of the 
streams to be diverted. In this case 
the sands under the cathedral might 
dry up and the fabric would be in peril. 

Underground Maps 

It is to prevent this that the members 
of the cathedral staff arc trying to map 
the underground water system round St 
Paul’s. When they have completed 
their work they will make contour 
maps and a model, and as soon as a new 
building scheme is proposed they will 
be able to say whether it would dam 
up a stream running under the cathedral. 

It is now known that the foundations 
of St Paul’s arc merely rubble, and that 
nowhere are they more than four feet 
below the crypt floor. Thus it is ex¬ 
tremely important that the subsoil should 
not be interfered with in any way. 


EARTH AND AIR LOSE A 
GOOD FRIEND 

The tragically sudden passing of 
Mr Eustace Short, who was found dead 
in his plane after a perfect landing on the 
Medway, deprives us of the skill of one 
of the best flying craftsmen in the 
world, for the Short Brothers taught the 
British Navy to fly in the early days on 
the Isle of Shcppcy, 

But it deprives the world, also, of a 
hater of shams and a friend of all dumb 
tilings, as a writer in a local paper at 
Rochester has reminded us. 

Not only lias aviation lost one of its 
most dauntless pioneers, says this friend 
of Mr Short, but animals have lost one 
of their finest friends, for he had time 
after time stopped cruelty to animals, 
rescued sick and starving cats, and 
acquired for release little caged song¬ 
sters. He was always to the front, 
speaking for the poor dumb creatures 
that couldn’t speak for themselves; 
vehemently, too, and to good purpose. 


THE CIRCUS TRAIN 

The Great Western Railway had a 
double service for animals on the 
same day recently. 

One circus travelled from Slough to 
Watford, the other went from Reading 
to Oxford. In one case four elephants, 
thirteen tigers, two lions, seven zebras, 
four dogs, twelve mules, forty-two 
horses, and a donkey were packed in a 
train made up as follows : one elephant 
truck, seventeen horse boxes, two cattle 
trucks, six caravan trucks, two passenger 
coaches, and one luggage van. 

It would be interesting to find out 
just how the train was loaded. 


SIR PATRICK GEDDES 

Sir Patrick Geddes is no longer in 
this world. 

He was one of our fine old men, and 
has passed on after 77 years of good 
life and good work. He began life in 
the laboratory of the famous Professor 
Huxley, and developed into a Town and 
County Planner, set up what lie called 
his Outlook Tower near Edinburgh 
Castle, went out to India to report on 
the state of about 40 Indian cities, 
encouraged the idea of an international 
university in France, and helped in the 
planning of the New Jerusalem. 

Now, wo are sure, he has gone himself 
to the New Jerusalem, 


PORTRAIT OF A 
SNOWFLAKE 

ARE ANY TWO ALIKE? 
Interesting Question Raised By 
An Interesting Story 

WILSON BENTLEY’S HOBBY 

It is remarkable enough to reflect 
that no two human beings and no two 
pairs of eyes are quite alike, but it is 
almost incredible that among all the 
snowflakes that fall there should be no 
duplicates. Yet this seems to be the 
conclusion toward which the.work of 
Mr Wilson Bentley points. 

For forty winters Mr Bentley lias pho¬ 
tographed snowflakes, collecting thou¬ 
sands of plates of rare interest and 
beauty of which no two arc alike. 

Snowflake photography is a queer 
hobby, but Mr Bentley found it an 
unending avenue for the observations 
of the wonders and beauties of Nature! 
For years he worked at it almost un¬ 
known, living quietly at his small farrii 
in the mountains of Vermont, New 
England, U.S.A. 

Wonderful Photographic Plates 

Toward the end of his life scientists 
and weather bureau experts began to 
visit him, finding his work of the greatest 
benefit to the American Meteorological 
Society, which undertook to publish a 
book of his wonderful plates, 

Mr Bentley found it hard to believe 
that the hobby he had followed for pure 
love and in loneliness for so many 
years could be of general interest. 
Modestly he proposed bringing out only 
a very small volume to begin with, to 
see if it really was worth while; but 
Professor W. J. Humphreys, of the 
United States Weather Bureau, felt 
sure there was no need to move with such 
caution in dealing with so beautiful a 
subject, and before Mr Bentley’s death 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
fruits of his lifelong hobby given to the 
public in a big book. 

Many Years of Experiment 

The first step in snowflake photo¬ 
graphy, after wrapping up warmly and 
setting up a photo-micrograph camera in 
a sheltered spot out of doors, is to catch 
your snowflake. Mr Bentley used to 
go after his with a blackboard about a 
foot square. Then I10 would examine his 
catch with a magnifying-glass to see if 
he had any specimens good enough to 
be photographed. The perfect snow¬ 
flake would be carefully transferred to 
a transparent plate, which would then 
be fixed in the camera against the light 
in a suitable position for having its 
portrait taken. 

After many years of experiment 
Mr Bentley discovered that. the. shape 
and size of a snowflake depend largely 
on the height of the cloud from which 
it has fallen. A flake from a high 
cloud which has fallen through cold 
dry air will be plain in outline and 
simple in structure, whereas the feathery 
flake which seems to have come straight 
from the hands of fairy laccmakers 
has had its home in a low cloud, and fell 
through damp air. 


SPEEDING-UP 

Our railways arc second to none in 
point of speed, and from May 2 many 
long-distance trains are to be made 
faster still., 

The famous Flying Scotsman is to 
reduce its time for the 392-milc journey 
between King’s Cross and Edinburgh 
from eight and a quarter hours to seven 
hours and fifty minutes ; and the Royal 
Scot will reach Glasgow, 401 miles from 
London, seven hours and fifty-five 
minutes after leaving Euston, a saving 
of 20 minutes. 

Ollier trains on the L.N.E. and L.M.S. 
Railways are to save up to half an hour 
on the journey between London and the 
North of England and Scotland. 


CAN ANYONE USE 
THE LASSO? 

LORD BRADFORD’S 
STRANGE QUEST i 

Remarkable Tale of a Hindi 
at Large 

THE DEER AND THE COWS 

There is an opening for any boy who 
can fling a lasso. 

The Earl of Bradford had in his park 
a Japanese deer, but this adventurous 
animal, not content .with a lordly 
domain, jumped the park palings two 
years ago and since then has consorted 
with a plebeian herd of cows. . 

Every attempt to lure her from her 
humble companions has failed. She has 
defied all attempts at capture. 

Her oWner can think of no other way 
of getting her back than by letting a 
lasso fall about her obstinate bead and 
gently hauling her back home. 

Once on a time every boy who read 
Fenimorc Cooper’s books must have 
longed to learn the lasso. Probably 
few of them ever did, and those days 
are past. 

But if any have the art the Earl of 
Bradford would be glad to hear of them. 

Where Are the Experts? 

Lasso-throwers are plentiful in the 
Far West, especially in Spanish America 
and in the States, where the cowpnncher 
still practises his art, But if there are 
any experts in England they seem a little 
backward in coming forward. 

Some of them arc said to be in a 
well-known circus, but they are too 
busy, and cannot travel to Shifnal, in 
Shropshire, where the hind is loose, 
Others have offered to throw a rope 
for tlic carl in the good cause, but none 
offers a guarantee that he can lasso 
the wild creature and bring her back 
to the herd. 

There she has been much missed, for 
the. truant is a lady and the only one 
among her late companions. But the 
task of persuasion Will be no light one. 

Two Years of Liberty 

She is quite harmless, but is one of 
the most agile of all the deer. She will 
graze with the cows, but as soon as they 
homeward plod tlieir way she bids fare¬ 
well to them at the door of the shed. 

With the. cows she is on terms of 
friendship and treats them like sisters, 
but if anything on two legs approaches 
off she skips. Two years of liberty have 
made her as wary as she is clever, and 
neither man nor horse can get near 
her. Every wile has been tried in 
vain. Possibly if some of her old com¬ 
panions in the herd were brought to 
see her their mute entreaties might 
persuade her to return within the pale. 
On the other hand she might convert 
them to a love of liberty. The lasso 
seems to be the only thing. 

THINGS SAID 

In Ireland they have the old rebellious 
slave mentality. Mr Bernard Shaw 

If a now Charing Cross Bridge is built 
it will be in spite of our architects. 

Air Herbert Morrison 

The second effort, after the first has 
brought disappointment, is the great test 
of a man or of an age. Sir Arthur Salter 

The lack of enthusiasm about anything 
worth while is one of the characteristics 
of modern youth. 

President of the Free Church Council 

If every man, woman, and child drank 
one more tablespoonful of milk a day 
we should require a million more cows, 

' Mr Lennox Boyd, M.P. 

The war taught me that the world h; a 
village, and you cannot benefit from 
anything that injures your neighbour. 

Lord Tyrrell 
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New Thames Bridge • 


Schoolboy Yachtsmen 


The Family Camel 



On the Leash—There Is quite a frieze-like effect about this open-air picture taken 
on an Essex hilltop. The two Irish wolfhounds are aptly named Power and Strength. 



A Family Outing—A day’s outing for this Indian family means a ride on Father’s 
camel away from the town. They are seen leaving Delhi, India’s new capital. 



Spring Come3 to Town-—A sunny day, a splashing foun¬ 
tain, and a girl with an armful of flowerB bring a welcome 
■ touch of spring to Trafalgar Square. 



The Colos3U3 of London—Perspective has been made to play a 
curious trick in this picture taken on a London roof. The camera 
gives us a distant view of St Paul’s and a very near view of a man. 



New Thames Bridge—The new Lambeth Bridge is now 
nearing completion and is expected to be ready this 
summer. Here we see men at work on one of the pylons. 



Schoolboy Yachtsmen—Many public schools are represented at a camp on the Norfolk 
Broads where experienced yachtsmen teach the boys to manage boats of all sizes. 


The Sewing Hour—Study must sometimes give place to sewing at Cheltenham Ladies College, 
ns we see in this oicturo of some of the qirls of St Maraaret’s House at work with their needles. 
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PIONEERS 

WE JOIN UP 

Soldiers of the Peace a Hundred 
Thousand Strong 

C.L.N. BECOMES L.N.P. 

Wc have important news for 33,000 
C.N, readers this week. 

They are the members of the C.L.N. 
who have joined up in the last few years 
to form the Children’s League of Nations. 
They arc all about the country in our 
towns and villages—all about the world, 
indeed, for a great many have joined 
from other lands. 

Nobody knows how much good the 
influence of one life may b'e, but every¬ 
body knows how good it is to join to¬ 
gether to link up with others who are 
aiming at the same goal. The time has 
come when it is good that the C.L.N. 
'should develop so that it can form local 
branches everywhere; and it is proposed, 
therefore, that wo should join up with 
what has hitherto been known as the 
Junior Branch of the League of Nations 
Union; the two bodies together Changing 
their names and becoming the. League 
of Nations Pioneers—the L.N.P. 

It is a great opportunity, for at once we 
become a body with over a thousand branches 
and a hundred thousand members. • 

The thousand branches are in our 
schools, and we arc in every kind of 
school in the country, from great public 
schools like Westminster and Mill Hill 
to those in the poorest districts of 
London, like the St Leonards L.C.C. 
School at Poplar, which has lately 
won an international Peace Medal. 
The other, two schools winning the same 
medal for last year's work arc Greshams 
School at Iloit and Leighton Park, a 
, Quaker school at Reading. 

What the Schools Are Doing 

It is wonderful to think of what these 
branches in schools arc . doing. The 
Leighton' Park branch is’little'over a 
year old, yet its members have already 
held a model assembly, in which every 
hoy took part. They have joined with 
six other schools in a model conference 
of the I.L.O.; lecturers have come in 
plenty; newspaper cuttings "dealing 
with international affairs have been 
collected and studied. One boy has 
actually made a tariff wall map of 
Kuropc, showing clearly the stupid 
way in which all nations arc barricading 
themselves, against their neighbours, 
and so impoverishing everyone. 

This school has also a scholarship 
and a bursary to encourage foreign 
travel. A winner of the bursary joined 
for a time the International Voluntary 
Service when it was helping in the 
Hooded areas of France. Two other 
Lciighton Park boys travelled over 
,5000 miles through Belgium, Germany, 

: Austria, and the Balkans to Constanti¬ 
nople, returning through Greece, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Prance. 

Nights at Monasteries 

As they were travelling as cheaply as 
possible, ’ not isolating themselves in 
first-class carriages, they met and 
talked and made friends with people 
all along the journey. They sailed 011 
river boats down the Danube ; they 
crossed the Mediterranean. Some nights 
were spent at monasteries, others at 
Youth Hostels. 

'Should one of these boys grow up to 
become a politician wc feel sure that, 
when some international question is at 
stake the memory of a jolly boatful of 
young Austrians on the Danube or of a 
night spent in a Greek monastery will 
come back to him and move him to deal 
as fairly with these other countries as 
he would with his own. 

It is hoped that, now that this 
development is come about, most of 
our old C.L.N. members will be able to 
join up with one of the existing branches. 
Where they cannot do so a new branch 
will be formed f.or them as soon as 
possible. There is no end to what can 
be done bv a great body of League 


HOW TO DISARM 

ITALY LEADS THE WAY 

The English-Speaking Nations 
and Weapons of Aggression 

FRANCE OPPOSES 

Whatever cynical and unthinking 
people may say, the world is moving 
forward in dealing with the instruments 
of war. 

The Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva has at least proved this, for 
never before have the great nations ex¬ 
pressed such willingness to give up 
weapons they have so ingeniously and 
so proudly made. 

Mr Gibson for America and Sir John 
Simon for this country made the first 
great contributions to the problem by 
advocating the abolition of heavy mobile 
•guns and tanks and the use of gas. This 
was to be the first step because these 
are essentially weapons of aggression, 
and it is these monstrous engines of de¬ 
struction that give the sense of inse¬ 
curity to the civil populations. 

For our own country to offer up her 
■ tanks on - the altar of Peace is a very 
great sacrifice indeed. 

All Must Go 

M. Tardicu, speaking for France, 
urged quite a different proposal, that of 
handing over to the League all these 
weapons of aggression. But does not 
his fear that States might break their 
promise to abandon these weapons apply 
equally to any promise they might make 
to hand them over to the League ? 

Signor Grandi for Italy went even 
farther than the English-speaking 
countries. He declared that it was no 
good abolishing some and not others; 
all must go — capital ships, aircraft 
carriers, submarines, and military aero¬ 
planes as well—while civil aviation must 
be made international. He suggested 
that the abolition of these weapons 
should be spread over a period of years 
in equal instalments, the most feared 
weapons being the first to go. 

A Real Step Forward 

It is encouraging to remember that 
Signor Mussolini has always been the 
boldest advocate of-disarmament. He 
suggested the abolition of battleships at 
the London Naval Conference, when no¬ 
body listened ; and today his proposals 
are the most advanced, at Geneva. 

Many countries supported the Italian 
proposals,,and steps were taken to build 
a bridge between the conflicting views of 
France and the other Powers. 

Perhaps some weapons coidd be placed 
in the hands of an international police 
force and the rest be destroyed. 

At any rate a real step forward has at 
last been made, and all that is needed is 
goodwill to do for land arms what has 
proved so effective in the case of battle¬ 
ships in the last few years. 

Continued from the previous column 
Pioneers a hundred thousand strong. 
No one need wait till lie is old enough to 
join. There is one branch in a junior 
school where the chairman is seven and 
the secretary eight. If you arc old 
enough for school you are old enough to 
be a Pioneer. If there is not a branch in 
your school, start one. ' 

The Pioneers arc to have their own 
camp down in the New Forest, on a fine 
piece of land generously given to the 
L.N.P. by Mr and Mrs Charman. The 
land is now being cleared and prepared ; 
boys from Mill Hill School arc . going 
down at Whitsun to work at it, and then 
it is hoped that Pioneers will meet here. 

Those who would like to become 
Pioneers should write now to 

L.N.P., League of Nations Union, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 

If anyone cares enough for peace and 
goodwill to send a little toward pie £200 
■it will cost to prepare the New Forest 
Camp please send it to the same address. 
This is one oj the best ivays to help at the 
moment. 


THE OATH THAT 
BINDS US 

General Hertzog to 
Mr De Valera 

COOPERATION WITHIN 
THE EMPIRE 

The Dominions were quick to see the 
danger to the Empire implicit in the 
abolition of the Oath of Allegiance to the 
Crown by one of their group. 

One and all they perceived how fatal 
to future union would be the severance 
of the one remaining link binding the 
Motherland to a Daughter State, especi¬ 
ally as the link, the Oath of Allegiance, 
is one of sentiment, perfectly compatible 
with perfect freedom. 

The most dramatic appeal to Mr De 
Valera came from South Africa’s Dutch 
Prime Minister, General Hertzog, who 
has by no means always seen eye to eye 
with the Government at Westminster, 
lie telegraphed to Mr De Valera that co¬ 
operation between constituent parts of 
the British League of Nations was essen¬ 
tial to the maintenance of the influence 
and prestige thereof, and would benefit 
all and each. 

He thus placed the question on higher 
and nobler ground. The Motheilaiid and 
the Dominions have' a great piece of 
work to do in the world. Docs Ireland 
wish to take her share as a. free nation 
in this work, or does she wish to sit idle 
and forlorn, nursing an ancient griev¬ 
ance and brooding over a past history 
which it were best to leave buried ? 

There is no member of the British 
Commonwealth who cannot find a 
grievance by searching for it, but the 
manly course is to have done with the 
past and go forward with new hope and 
vigour to the future. 

SLEEPING ON A PEAK 
OF THE DOLOMITES 
Young Italy Walking 

Of all hostels open to walkers surely 
none have more magnificent scenery 
about them than those in the Dolomites. 

Perched on the top of incredible 
peaks arc huts where one can spend 
the night and wake to a sight not 
easily described but never forgotten. 

The great work of reconstruction 
started by the Italian Government is 
now almost complete. Trees have been 
planted, villages rebuilt, mountain huts 
restored and added to. Here and there, 
on the lower slopes, are small cemeteries 
where Italian and Austrian graves are 
equally tended. The trees planted close 
to them already give a forest shade, 
and remind us, who can never forget, 
how quickly time passes. 

New roads make it easy for walker 
or motorist to see every part of this 
remarkable country. The walker can be 
helped on his way by motor-buses, and 
when he will can leave the road and 
take some little path to one of the huts 
.in charge o£ the Italian Alpine Club. 

The huts arc open to all who care to 
use them, and are provided with about 
14 to 20 beds. From July to September 
a guardian is in charge of each place, 
but in the winter one must ask for the 
key at the nearest village. 

Perhaps the greatest work of the 
Fascists has been the encouragement 
of healthy sports among young people, 
a love ot fresh air, and a sportsman¬ 
like spirit. Until a few years ago 
only a few towns near the Alps sent 
representatives to the ski-ing- races, 
but this year, at Roccaraso in the 
Abruzzi, the Prince of Piedmont Clip 
was won by a group sent by Florence. 
And now, as in Germany, England, and 
other European countries, the young 
people of Italy are also discovering 
the joys of walking. Pictures on page 7 

A homing pigeon from Newcastle has 
reached Johannesburg, sooo miles from 
home. 


A MAN AND HIS 
LETTER BAG 

Curious Action by the 
Post Office 

WHAT WE MUST NOT DO 

There is such a thing as being too 
clever. 

Mr Branson, a clerk at Leicester, 
who invaded the Postmaster-General’s 
province of delivering letters, has found 
this out to his cost. The cost was 
under £20, but it might have been 
nearer ^50,000. 

His ingenious idea was to take a trip 
to Brighton and himself deliver there 
10,000 envelopes containing compli¬ 
mentary tickets sent out by a Leicester 
firm as an advertisement, instead of 
consigning them to the post. 

The cost by post, as Branson informed 
the firm,, would be £20 ids Sd. 

What "could bo simpler than to take 
a trip to Brighton and deliver the 
envelopes to their addresses in person? 
There would be money in it. 

There was. But the money was on 
the wrong side of the ledger. Branson 
and some friends he got to Help him 
tramped Brighton for three days to 
deliver the letters. The advertising 
firm refused to pay the bill as sent in 
and he was several pounds out on the 
transaction. 

A Privilege of the State 

On top of this the Postmaster-General 
issued summonses against him for 
violating the legal privilege of the State 
to be the sole deliverer of letters, and he 
had to pay fifteen guineas costs. A 
private individual is not allowed to 
deliver letters commercially. Wc may 
deliver a letter to a friend, but we may 
not deliver in bulk letters which 
ordinarily go through the post, for that 
deprives the Post Office of its monopoly. 
Obviously it would never do to deliver 
all the easy letters ourselves and leave 
the Post Office to deal with the costly 
ones, and so the law protects the Post 
Office in its privilege. 

As a matter of law Branson might 
have been fined several pounds for 
every letter thus delivered, and his total 
liability would then have been 149,200. 

There might have been some glory 
in being fined such a colossal sum. But 
perhaps poor Branson thinks lie has had 
to pay dearly for his lesson in the law. 

THE LEAGUE IN APRIL 
A Busy Month 

April has been a busy month at the 
League of Nations, 

The Disarmament Conference re¬ 
sumed its work by the middle of the 
month, and its determination is to 
continue in session until its business is 
finished. Let us hope that the finish 
will he a really satisfactory one, releasing 
the world at last from its gross burden 
of armaments. The Council about the 
same time considered the .financial diffi¬ 
culties of Austria, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Hungary, difficulties which had been 
previously studied by the League’s 
Financial Committee in March. 

Besides these two important meetings, 
a dozen others took place, in April. 
Some of these were regular ones which 
come each year, such as the one dealing 
with the interests of women and child¬ 
ren ; others were called for particular 
purposes especially arising out of the 
present financial situation. One of 
them dealt with the influence of currency 
fluctuations on trade. The interna¬ 
tional situation with regard to the 
motor-car industry was studied by one 
committee, and with regard to the 
timber industry by another. 

A long list of questions dealing with 
drugs was on the programme of the 
Opium Committee and a sub-committee 
<m Mandates continued its study of the 
guarantees that must be given by Iraq 
for the well-being of,minorities. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



A DRAMA OF ALASKA 
A comrade’s 150-milc dash by 
dog team to Fort Yukon, where 
a hospital aeroplane was sum¬ 
moned by wireless, saved the 
life of a stricken man of the 
Black River country. 


SIBERIA’S RAILY/AYS 
A speeding-up of Siberian - rail¬ 
way communications between 
Omsk and Vladivostok will 


BIG NEW LAKE 

Sixty square miles of 
Oklahoma’s vast salt 
desert near Cherokee is 
to be flooded. It is one 
of IIS artificial lakes 
that arc to be made in 
the United States for 
migratory wild fowl. 


Equator—the middle 
line round Ihefilobe 



Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the 
Earth. Its full circle is 25,000 miles, 
or 360 degrees, and it completes its 
journey in 24 hours, travelling 15 degrees 
an hour. We count time from the 
half-way point, the line on which 
Greenwich stands. At noon in Greenwich 
for every 15 degrees east the day is 
one hour older, and for every 15 degrees 
west the day is one. hour younger. 


ANDES VOLCANOES IN ACTION 
Eight volcanoes in the Andes 
of Chile have been in eruption, 
sending a rain of ashes over: 
hundreds of square miles of 
country. See news columns. 


UNDERSEA SEARCHLIGHT 
Search is being made in Table 
Bay lor treasure in wrecks' of 
the past three centuries. The 
divers, using a powerful search¬ 
light, have already located 
several famous wrecks. 


AUSTRALIA’S WOOL ; CROWERS 
It is said that Australia's present 
.total of 107 million sheep and 
lambs is larger than ever before, 
and prices received for wool are 
below the cost of production. 


THE BOY WHO DEFIED 
THE STORM 
A Rustenburg Hero 

Here is a brave story of a boy in 
South Africa. 

This boy and two others were out on 
the veld near Rustenburg when a hail¬ 
storm broke over them. 

The hailstones were as large as hen’s 
eggs and crashed down like stones. 
SuclFa fall is dangerous to man and 
beast. It was, even in South Africa, 
where hailstorms are violent, one of the 
worst known for years. 

The three children, of whom the 
oldest was only ten, were exposed to its 
full violence. No shelter was near. 

But the boy of ten was a man, with 
a man’s courage and resource. He took 
charge. He bade his two smaller com¬ 
panions lie on the ground, one on top 
of the other, and to remain perfectly still. 

Then he stretched his own body over 
theirs, and remained unmoving till the 
storm passed over. 

When' a rescue party came to search 
for the children they found the two 
younger ones unharmed. Their saviour, 
the boyhvho had taken command, was 
so severely cut and bruised by the hail¬ 
stones that h.e had to be taken to 
hospital. 

There is only one other touch to be 
added to the tale of this intelligent 
heroism. The one who suffered is a 
frail boy. But his heart is as strong as 
his body is weak. 


RENT OF WROXTON ABBEY 

The death of Lord North recalls an 
interesting fact about Wroxton Abbey, 
the family home, a lovely building in 
Jacobean style. 

While it was being built in the 17th 
century the North family were building 
part of Trinity College at Oxford. When 
all was finished they endowed the College 
with the Abbey, save for the old trees in 
the park and all the interior panelling. 

Since then each tenant has paid 
Trinity a yearly rent of ^300. 


POST OFFICE MILLIONS 
A Great National Business 

Whatever may be said for or against 
State control of public services it is 
gratifying to learn of the commercial 
success of the Post Office, the biggest busi¬ 
ness under one control in the country. 

For the year which ended last month 
there was a net profit of ^9,187,450, and 
the biggest contribution toward earning 
this was the carrying of 6637 million 
postal packets and parcels. This was 77 
millions more than the year before. These 
letters and parcels represented about 
40 million mail-bags, yet of that huge 
total only 24 bags were lost in transit. 

During the year more than 191 
million postal orders were sold ancl 
nearly 15 million monc}' orders. 

I11 spite of the industrial depression 
the profit on the year’s working of the 
Post Office was only ^184,000 less than 
the year before. 

CHESTER CALLING THE 
NATION 

Buying a Roman Amphitheatre 

As we have already explained, the won¬ 
derful Roman amphitheatre at Chester 
can only be saved by deflecting the new 
bypass road at a cost of ^8000. 

Chester is determined to do everything 
she can to keep her great possession, 
but it is a matter which concerns us 
all, for it is a bit of our national heritage 
that is threatened. 

This bit of Roman England must not 
be destroyed ; but only money will save 
it. £goo was subscribed before the 
appeals were even issued, but over 14 
times this sum is needed to turn the new 
road, and another similar sum to pre- 
• serve the amphitheatre for all time. The 
Duke of Westminster has given ^1000 

Every pound and every penny which 
can be spared is wanted by the Hon. 
Treasurer, Chester Amphitheatre Fund, 
Lloyds Bank, Chester, 


18 MILLIONS LESS ON 
DRINK 

But Still 259 Millions 

The United Kingdom Alliance has 
issued its annual estimate of the 
consumption of alcohol. 

The estimate is roundly ^259,000,000, 
as compared with /277,00c,000 in 1930. 

This means that the British people 
spent J5 15s 6d a head l.ast year on 
drink; and as this covers men, women 
and children, and all the people who 
spend nothing at all on alcohol, it is 
clear that, many people still spend a 
great deal on beer, wine, and spirits. 

Unemployment and the increase of 
taxation at the end of the year played 
their parts in this result. The reduction 
in beer consumption last year amounted 
to no less than a hundred million gallons. 


MORE WORK 

For March as for ' February the 
Ministry of Labour is able to tell us that 
more people were at work. 

In February 38,000 more persons were 
at work at the end of the month than 
at the end of January. On March 21 
there were 146,000 more at work than 
in February. The trades which show 
improved employment include mining, 
building, textiles, tailoring, motor-cars 
and cycles, engineering, metal goods, 
pottery, and the distributive trades. 


JANE’S NEW HAT 

When Mrs Jane Pady of Nailsca, near 
Bristol, reached her hundredth birthday 
she determined to keep it in a becoming 
manner. She bought a new hat. 

Nailsca is proud of its centenarian, 
and it may be prouder still at the 
thought that Jane wished to pay her 
neighbours the compliment of appearing 
at her best on a memorable occasion. 

It shows an unconquerable spirit, 
and we arc sure that all who know Jane 
assured her that the hat became her. 

We are never too old to make the 
best of ourselves. 


ALL IN THE FAMILY 
A Deed of Great Bravery 

“ He comes of a very musical family,” 
or " all his family are sportsmen,” wc 
often hear. But the Noyon family 
trait is heroism. 

At least five times they have per¬ 
formed gallant rescues in Channel 
Island waters. 

There arc probably other brave deeds 
to their credit, forgotten centuries ago. 
They have been fishermen and pilots for 
generations ; they were seafarers before 
most of the ducal houses were founded. 

The last Noyon to fulfil the family 
tradition is Captain Fred Noyon of the 
Foam Queen, who is no longer young. 
One night this year the Foam Queen 
was on her way from London to Guern¬ 
sey when distress signals were seen. 
The Mary Jones, a three-masted 
auxiliary motor-schooner, had grounded 
on Tongue Sands, about seven miles 
from Ramsgate. 

There was such a heavy sea that 
directly a boat was launched it was 
stove in, and the Mary Jones was fast 
being pounded to pieces. 

Captain Noyon took the Foam Queen 
as near to the wreck as lie dared, and 
then with two sailors, Harry Falla and 
Henry Bisson, he launched a 13-foot 
boat. By good seamanship he saved it 
from being smashed up, and by lialf- 
an-liour’s hard work the three men got it 
to the wreck, only 200 yards away. 

They made the dangerous, arduous 
journey twice, and saved all four 
members of the Mary Jones’s crew. 

The other day the master and two 
seamen of the Foam Queen were pre¬ 
sented with Lloyd’s Medal for Saving 
Life at Sea. It was all in the day’s work 
for a Noyon. 

So many C.N. readers have written 
for the Vocational Pamphlets issued by 
the Kent Education Committee that 
the Director asks us to say that the 
pamphlets are a penny each, three half¬ 
pence with postage. 
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The Films Fit For No Day 

Come people appeared aston- 
ishcd when the Sunday 
Kineraa Bill only struggled 
through the House of Commons 
by a small majority. 

Others who know the kinema 
and what it shows better than 
most members of Parliament 
were not so surprised. The ques¬ 
tion of principle is not. so much 
whether the opening of the 
kinemas on Sunday is wrong, but 
whether the entertainment the 
kinema offers is right. 

The doubters were not wholly 
those who stood by the main¬ 
tenance of the Sabbath as a day 
of rest. There are not in our 
country a large number of people 
who would stand today for the 
rigid Sunday of half a century 
ago, on which there was no 
entertainment. If their voices 
were raised they would soon be 
lost in the multitude of those who 
do enjoy their Sundays in secular 
ways, without counting the loud 
cry of others who would open the 
kinema wider merely because it 
is a paying proposition. 

But there are other voices 
which will not be suppressed. 
They arc those of people who 
would like to see the kinema on 
any day an instrument of spread¬ 
ing sweetness and light. 

The reverse is often the, case. 
A book is on our desk which 
examines searchingly the kind of 
trash which fills the screens of 
thousands of picture houses 
throughout the world. 

The melodramatic sludge which 
floats out from Hollywood studios 
is not the worst America can 
produce. Cowboys and gang¬ 
sters, crimes and female spies, 
have been known in what used to 
be called penny dreadfuls for 
many years. They look worse on 
the screen, and arc worse still 
when they talk, because they are 
so much more alive than any 
written rubbish can be. But they 
are not the worst. 

The flints arc full of episodes 
which no decent man or woman 
should want to see, and which 
can only befoul the minds of the 
boys and girls who constitute a 
vast proportion of the audiences 
who crowd to the kinemas 
throughout the. country. 

The book of which we speak, 
written by Mr R. A. G. Burnett 
and Mr E. D. Martcll, and 
published by the Epworth Press, 
is called The Devil’s Camera, 
and its daring and rather crude 
title is justified. 

The question at issue here is 
not Sunday Observance, but the 
degradation of the commonest 
form of entertainment offered at 
kinemas throughout the world. 
It is monstrous to hand over 
Sunday to the men with the Muck 
Rake. Let the Film People make 
themselves fit for weekday and 
they will be fit for Sunday too. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Mr Hanilet and Miss Ophelia 

IY^ajor Charles Gilson has written 
many splendid books for boys. 
Now he has brought out a book of 
reminiscences. 

lie calls it Chances and Mischances, 
and hidden among the odd happen¬ 
ings of his adventurous life is one at 
which wc arc still smiling. 

lie was in Japan, watching a 
performance of Hamlet. During the 
third act His companion turned a 
delighted face to him. “ Listen,” he 
said, “ this scene is very good please. 
It is where Mr Hamlet tells Miss 
Ophelia to become a monk.” 

© 

For All of Us 

God must be good. 

He made the wood 
For every bird and beast. 

He gave them shade, 

A sunny glade, 

And berries for a feast. 

So when you go and picnic there, 

If you are kind you will take care 
(As cleanly children always should) 
To leave no litter in the wood. 

You would not like the birds and rabbits 
To criticise your dirty habits. 

© 

A Question 

■piiE following problem recently ap¬ 
peared in a Civil Service Ex¬ 
amination Paper as an intelligence test. 

A train is controlled by an engine-driver, a 
fireman, and a guard, whose names are Jones, 
Drown, and Robinson. 

On the train are three passengers, Mr Jones, 
Mr Robinson, and Mr Brown. . 

Mr Robinson lives at Leeds. 

The guard lives half-way between Leeds and 
London. 

Mr Jones’s income.is £400 2 s id per annum. 

The guard earns in a year exactly one-third 
of the income of Iris nearest .neighbour who is a 
passenger. 

The guard’s namesake lives in London. 

Brown beat the fireman at billiards. 

What is the name of the engine-driver ? 

Each of these statements is a clue 
to the solution of the problem. Ten 
minutes were allotted the candidate 
for the task. We wonder if our readers 
would like to try it. 

© 

A Little Remedy For Temper - 

From a Travelling Correspondent 

JJlcause temper is so sore and evil 
a thing wc want to see its 
power abolished in every home ; and 
here is a recipe. Next time things go 
wrong, try smiling. 

" I have served you badly, madam,” 
said a Spanish servant the other day 
when wc reminded her that she had 
forgotten to bring coffee. We smiled 
up at her, amazed at her humility ; 
and she smiled back in the middle of 
her very un-English despair. " I can re¬ 
member nothing today,"shewhispered, 
nodding toward another tabic. “ A 
young lady over there has been worry¬ 
ing me to distraction with her ques¬ 
tions, so your coffee was forgotten.” 

And, strangely enough, we laughed, 
and she laughed, and the next night the 
coffee was served on the very moment. 


A Puzzler 

” \Y/iiat did you saw. Daddy ? ” asked 
a little friend of the C.N. Town 
Girl the other day. She is two. 

“ Why do you say Saw, darling ? 
You must say What did you Sec, 
Daddy? ” 

" Well, what did you Sec, Daddy ? ” 
“ I saw,” Daddy began, but quick 
as lightning came the question: " Why 
do you say Saw, Daddy ? ” 

© 

Rochester Please Follow 

Southwell Cathedral is to add 
to its dignity by removing its spires. 
Will Rochester please follow ? There 
is, perhaps, nothing in any English 
cathedral quite so ridiculous as the 
petty tower on this majestic fane. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'TTur. birds of the air wake up in the 
morning and face no worries, says 
a writer. Not so the worms. 

□ 

A man won first prize for cooking a 
dinner. His wife thought he would 
make a hash of it. 

0 

A professor says that moisture in 
the air causes people to write 
poetry. But why 
is it so dry ? 

0 

\yn are all ex¬ 
pected to 
look on the 
bright side in 
these days. A 
matter for re¬ 
flection. 

0 

A POST OFFICE 
official says 
1 ,( 0 , 000,000 
stamps are made 
each year. By 
impaticntpeople 
wait ing to be 
served ? 

0 

Tim av crag.o 
man needs 
more iron in his diet. If he had it he 
would bo above the average. 

0 

man threw a clock out of the window 
because it would not go. lie 
would not let it stop. 

0 

JJlonhks are said to be more frivolous 
than brunettes. Light headed. 

0 

yY typist says she has taken up aero¬ 
planes as a hobby. But the 
aeroplanes do the taking up. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Catling the World 

Qver iooo Nottinghamshire miners 
at Bolsovcr arc qualified to give 
First-Aid. 

'J’here is to be no smoking in the 
Imperial air liners. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The last ivar teas thrust upon us 
by the insanity of a few ; the next ivar, 
if it comes, will be due to our own 
blindness. 


Earth and I 

By Oup Country Girl 

17 artii (said I), we both grow old, 
^ But—it’s golden weather. 
Let us both be young again, 

You and I together. 

You forget your ancient rocks, 
I'll forget my wrinkle, ' 

Now that in the lanes of Spring 
Stars of primrose twinkle. 

fvjow that on the hedgerow shoots 
Catkin tails arc blowing, 

And the lambs in new green grass 
Dainty white are showing. 

jsjow the robin lias her eggs, 

Now the bee her honey, 

Now the ways are paved with gold 
Dandelion money. 

Let us two be born anew 
In the Springtime glory, 

You forget your ancient hills, 

I my human story. 

£ artii agreed—and all the past, 
Lightly as a feather, 

Vanished on a silver breeze : 

We were young together. 

© 

Miss G 

By Our Town Girl 

lWpss G is a canvasser for the sale of 
a certain kind of soap. 

Hour after hour, day after day, in 
rain or storm or sun, she walks from 
street to street, from door to door, 
telling the same talc. She looks as 
though her face were polished by the 
soap.she sells, and her heart-too, for 
she seems to radiate shine. She is 
short and bustling, with those quick, 
businesslike movements characteristic 
of some small women. 

When she comes into a room she 
says “ Oh, what sweet colouring, dear ! 
You’ve got an eye, I can see. And 
flowers ! In London ! Aren’t you 
lucky ? Flowers 1 ” And she buries 
her nose in them and forgets wlmt she 
has come about. Then she remembers. 

" Oh, yes, dear, this soap--- How 

many pieces, dear ? That’s right, 
thank you. You won’t regret it. 
What ? Me cheerful ? Oh, well! I 
have my downs, like the rest of us. I 
could tell you a tale of trouble, but 
that I carry myself, and don’t ask 
anybody to stoop and help me with 
my heavy luggage. Why burden 
several instead of one ? Besides, that 
wouldn’t sell my soap. Who wants a 
long face selling soap ? That’s what I 
say. . . . Good morning, dear, and 
thank you ! ” 

And down the road she hastens 
proudly away, like a soldier with His 
burdensome pack, a brave little fighter. 
© 

Where To Go 

Hie away ! hie away ! 

Over bank and over brae. 

Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady-fern grows strongest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the blackcock sweetest.sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it; 

Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green : 
Over bank and over brae, 

Hie away ! hie away ! Walter Scott 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If our late office 
boy was ever 
early 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
IS BURNING 

THE ANDES AFLAME 

Earth’s Old Volcanoes Light 
Their Ancient Fires 

A CARPET OF DEATH ON 
A CONTINENT 

When Descabcdzo, the headless giant 
of the Andes, spouted fire again the 
whole Earth knew of it. 

The giant had been reputed dead, so 
long had it remained giving no sign ; 
but at its awakening it seemed to set 
volcano after volcano of the Andes 
alight. The tremors which followed 
shook the continent. 

The volcanoes in action sent their own 
signals in rolling clouds of fire and dust. 
Not since the immense volcano of 
Katmai in the Arctic blew off its glacier 
cap in 1912 and cast a cloud of ashes 
over Alaska bad there been anything to 
approach the dust cloud. 

Descabcdzo and the other insurgent 
volcanoes which followed its lead tower 
above rainless Chile. They arc nearer 
to it in the chain of the Andes, several 
hundreds of miles wide, than to the other 
side of the continent,' where Brazil and 
Argentina and Uruguay spread then- 
wide pampas and rain-fed forests. 

Terror of the People 

But the dust swept from the Andes 
rcachcdMontevidcoinUruguay.Soomiles 
distant, covering the streets thickly; and 
in Buenos Aires in Argentina a rain of 
ashes was followed by a fog of dust. 

The rain and fog of cinders and dust 
which fell on Buenos Aires-were slight 
compared with the. deluge that towns 
nearer to Descabcdzo and the other 
lighted volcanoes suffered. Valparaiso 
■ and Santiago in Chile and Mendoza on 
the Argentine. side of the Andes were 
covered so deeply that terror spread 
among the inhabitants. All throe of 
these towns and the provinces about 
them have suffered catastrophes in the 
past; but when the giants sleep their 
powers arc forgotten. 

Old Memories Return 

When one of them shows traces of its 
ancient fires old memories return, and 
the people who live all their lives on the 
brink of a volcano arc startled into 
terror. Trains of refugees left Santiago 
after the first outburst. It was not so 
easy to leave Mendoza, for the railway 
was put out of action. : 

The nows of what happened in all 
these towns of consequence sped swiftly 
round the world, There were scores of 
mountain villages and little towns which 
suffered more in mind, body, and estate. 

Even airmen sent up to reconnoitre 
could bring little information because 
of the thick blanket of dust still falling.. 
It was learned that some towns were 
suffering from the sulphurous volcanic 
gases which threatened them to tho point 
of suffocation, and every effort was made 
to reach outlying places by horse and 
motor-lorry. A.whole cavalry regiment 
was sent out with supplies. 

Vegetation Choked 

The immediate damage was only part 
of that which was done, Far and wide 
the ashes spread, covering pasture and 
cultivated field and pampas for 
thousands of square miles. 

The sheep and cattle were naturally 
the immediate sufferers. The injury to 
the soil is 'of another kind. 

In some places the fall was reported to 
be two feet deep. But even where it is 
oply a few inches it lies lil ■CC <1 carpet, 
choking vegetation and depriving live¬ 
stock of their food. It is a carpet of 
death. Not till tho rain has washed it 
in can the soil recover.. Then the land 
blooms again, for the ash fertilises it; 
but there may be long to wait. 

The ' tale of such a widespread 
disaster is a reminder of the hardihood of 


MASTER OF THE 

A pleasant talc of boyish friendship 
was told the other day when 
Alderman Hubert Leicester was made a 
Freeman of flic City of Worcester. 

He was welcomed by a friend of his 
schooldays, the senior Honorary Free¬ 
man, Sir Edward Elgar, 

By most people Sir Edward Elgar is 
esteemed the greatest living English 
musician. Ho bears the title of Master 
of tlie King’s Musick. But it is known 
that when lie was a boy and wanted to 
learn the organ lie could not afford to 
pay an organ-blower three-halfpence an 


KING’S MUSICK 

hour. That was where Hubert came in. 
He would blow for an hour while 
Edward practised if Edward would end 
up by playing a favourite bit of Mozart. 

So if Elgar is now Master of the 
King’s Musick it is partly because lie had 
a good friend in Hubert Leicester, 

Boys who are ambitious, and wish 
there was more money to spend on their 
schooling, will be encouraged to know 
that Elgar only had three years at a 
preparatory school and that the whole 
of his musical and general education 
cost only ^bo. 


ON THE PEAKS OF THE DOLOMITES 



The Five Towers Hut The Nuvolao Hut 


The Italian Government has been carrying-out much useful work among (he jagged peaks 
of the Dolomites. Mountain huts for climbers have been repaired and added to, and in 
the area devastated by tho war villages have been rebuilt and trees planted. See page 4 


Continued from the previous column 
peoples who, dwelling under the shadow 
of the Andes, pursue their lives and 
activities in forgetfulness of the menace. 

This immense range of peaks stretch¬ 
ing from Panama to Patagonia has been 
upheaved from the ocean by a crumpling 
of the Earth's crust, and stands like a 
mighty rampart that is always in 
danger of slipping back into the depths. 

Some of the peaks of the range arc 
five miles high. Many parts of the 
Pacific Ocean not far from the South 
American shore are nearly five miles 
deep. Consequently there is often a 
distance of nearly ten miles between the 
peaks of the mountains and the depths 
of tho sea, and the slope between peak 
and ocean bed for a distance of 120 
miles is as great as one in twenty. 

Under the tremendous pressure of the 
rocks above tho rocks below crumble and 
flow. Cracks between the upper and 
lower strata widen. Something gives. 
The interior strata of tho mountain slip 
over one another. If there is a great slip 
there is a great earthquake, the tremor 


of which shakes tho globe and is felt 
at Kew and Berlin anti in the observa¬ 
tory of Delira Dun in India. An area 
which marks tho origins of these world¬ 
shaking earthquakes stretches off the 
Pacific Coast from Lima to Valparaiso 
and beyond. An average of fifteen 
world-shaking earthquakes originates 
here each year. 

But the region is always trembling, 
and the volcanoes which stretch along 
the Andean crumpling of the Earth’s 
crust arc like railway signals which 
report something that is happening on 
the line, They are situated on the edge 
of great cracks of the crust, and when 
these cracks widen the heated rocks 
flow up to the volcanic vents, and burst 
through them in lava or flame, in gas 
or dust and ashes. 

Sometimes the eruptions arc merely a 
warning of a widening, and are followed 
by no greater outburst or earthquake. 
But they have been signalling for millions 
of years past, and will continue so to 
signal at intervals for millions of years 
to come. See World Map 


WHO IS TO LEAD 
EUROPE?. 

OUR GOVERNMENT AND 
THE WORLD 

Waiting For Other Countries 
To Do Something 

MUSSOLINI’S DECLARATION 

Signor Mussolini's Grand Council has 
just published what arc called Orders of 
the Day among the Fascists, and among 
other things they deal with the condition 
of the world and set out in plain terms 
the Italian conception of world policy. 

Grouped under five heads the following 
policy is declared, 

1. War Reparations should be re¬ 
nounced and international War Debts 
cancelled. 

2. Customs barriers should be removed 
before they have reduced international 
trade to complete paralysis. 

3. The affairs of the Danubian and 
Balkan States, including Bulgaria and 
Greece, should be set in order. 

4. The Peace Treaties should be revised 
within the framework of the League to 
remove grounds of unrest and consequently 
of war. 

5. International Conferences should not 
be summoned when they only arouse un¬ 
fulfilled hopes, breed delusions, and 
increase points of friction. 

Upon the first four of these points the 
C.N. is in complete agreement. 

Upon the fifth point we should put 
the matter in a different way. What 
we have cause to complain of is not 
international conferences, which are 
excellent, but conferences called together 
without due preparation. The break¬ 
down of the Danubian Conference in 
London was certain before it began 
because the proposals of France -were 
impossible, being plainly directed‘to give 
her mastery of European affairs. 

A Magnificent Opportunity 

We cannot be surprised that such a 
conference was resented by those who 
were vainly brought together to consider 
a proposal which deliberately excluded 
the most essential factors. To name 
only one example, Bulgaria was to lie 
excluded from the Danujfian group of 
preferential trading nations, although 
the Danube is her northern boundary. 

This bold lead of Italy suggests the 
question : 

Why does not our National Government 
speak out plainly and take a lead in 
European affairs P 

The world is in such a condition that 
it longs for sane and courageous leader¬ 
ship, and this country has a magnificent 
opportunity, 

Let us suppose, taking the first four 
points of the Italian Declaration, that 
they had been proposed by tho British; 
Government, backed by all its prestige. 
They would have secured the immediate 
support of the greater part of Europe and 
the world. 

A Conference at Stake 

It is with great regret that we observe 
the minor part our country is contented 
to play in Europe nowadays. Why 
should it be ? At the Disarmament 
Conference our proposals were timid, and 
it was left to others to rouse the 
enthusiasm of a conference which could 
possibly be led to perform very serious 
work. At the London Conference on tlm 
French Danubian proposals wc had 
again no lead to give, and London 
became the registration office of a great 
failure. Now the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference is at stake, and in J une we are to 
have another War Debts Conference. 
The times call for leadership, and our 
Government seems waiting to be led. 

If we may slightly alter the words of 
Pitt, let us address ourselves to the . 
National Government and say : 

England has saved herself by her 
exertions and can, if she takes a proper 
lead, save Europe by her example. 
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THE PICTURE 
LIBRARY 

Taking Pictures Home 
Like Books 

GOOD IDEA FOR THE 
ART WORLD 

The first circulating gallery in America, 
is a mere child of thirteen. 

It would be hardly fair to compare 
it with its cousin the circulating 
library, which is 200 years old, but it 
already shows promise of leading very 
much the same sort of useful life. 

Mr Brninerd B. Thresher, of the 
Art Institute of Dayton, Ohio, is a 
man who believed that everybody loves 
beauty, and that it is stupid for pictures 
to remain piled-up in studios when 
they might be giving people pleasure 
over the dining-room mantelpiece. It 
was this belief that made the Dayton 
Circulating Gallery a reality; it is 
probably the first of all the experiments 
in circulating pictures as we circulate 
books. The idea is well known in this 
country. 

A City-Wide Exhibition 

Mr Thresher knew that he could 
count on the artists. "Let me have 
your, pictures to lend,” was his request. 
" There are thousands who would love 
them in their homes who cannot afford 
to buy them, but can appreciate them 
as much as your richer patrons. What 
good are they doing in the dark cup¬ 
board ? ” 

The artists saw the point, and they 
saw also that if their pictures went into 
people’s houses they would in a way be 
holding a city-wide exhibition. Jones 
would drop in to sec Smith, and finding 
Leon Kroll’s Fontainebleau Garden on 
his wall would say .• “ Ah, that’s a fine 
picture. Wc had it out twice, and now 
Joan .and Peter arc after,mo,tp. buy it ; 
and (do you know) perhaps I shall. 
Wc have some of William Ritschcl’s 
magnificent sea scenes now. Wc like 
them for, the summer, as we cannot 
manage a holiday this year.” 

The Children Very Keen 

“ Interesting chap, Ritschel,” Smith 
would reply. " You have read the 
bit about him on the back ? ” 

" Rather. • The children arc very keen 
on knowing who’s who among our 
painters. Wc owe that to the circulat¬ 
ing gallery ;, it has aroused a lot of 
interest.” 

People who come to like their borrowed 
pictures so much , that they feel they 
must own them may cither send the 
lump sum or make small monthly 
payments. The whole amount goes to 
the artist; the circulating gallery 
charges no commission. 

TELEPHONING 
ANYWHERE 
Paris Counts Her Calls 

It is an old story that " telephoning 
in London is an undertaking, but tele¬ 
phoning in Paris is a career.” 

In no other big city in the world, 
perhaps, is the service so bad as in 
Paris. Perhaps it is because it is so 
hard to obtain the number of someone 
living in the next street that inter¬ 
national telephoning lias become popular 
with Parisians. 

While one may spend half the evening 
and all one’s temper trying to persuade 
the operator to ring the number one 
wants on the Louvre exchange, a call to 
Berlin is put through with comparative 
dispatch. The Telephone Administra¬ 
tion’s count of calls to Germany last 
year shows a total of nearly a million. 

Belgium is still more popular, having 
had more than a million and a half 
communications. Last year there were 
209 calls for Morocco. Telephoning to 
New York is quite common, there having 
been 8432 connections between Paris 
and the United States during the year. 


The Childrens Newspaper 


April SO, 1032 


News Pictures of the Week 



Train to Cross the Atlantic—-The famous L.1VI.8. express Royal Scot is to go to Chicago in 
1933 for the World’s Fair. It will be landed at Mobile in Alabama and complete the 
Journey on American rails. See page 9. 



London’s New Horse—This splendid piece of sculpture on Unilever Houso, close to the 
C.N. office, was finished recently by Mr Reid Dick. 



Zoo Tortoise Wakes Up—Sofia, who is over 100 yoars old, woke up the other day from his 
winter sleep. Here he is seen eating his first breakfast for four months, a cabbage. 


A TOWN LIKE A 

Bluebell Wood 

Jacaranda Time in 
Pretoria 

It is some time since the C.N. happened to 
mention the jacaranda trees of Pretoria; 
but those few words set a reader in South 
Africa travelling from Johannesburg to have 
a look at these lovely trees, whose flowers 
turn Pretoria as blue as a bluebell wood in 
England. This is her account of what she saw. 

Everybody at some time wishes to go 
on a pilgrimage. I have just returned 
from mine. 

Since arriving in South Africa and 
■reading in the C.N. of the beauty of 
Pretoria’s jacaranda trees I have often 
wished to see them. Last week I over¬ 
heard a woman saying to a friend: 
“ And the jacaranda trees are out.” It 
was like a trumpet-call. I got up early 
the next morning, caught a fast train 
to Pretoria, and arrived there to find 
rain—dark, heavy clouds and a drizzling 
rain. Almost I might have been back 
in England 1 

A JVIoving Spectacle 

I took a taxi and drove up one street 
and down the next and all round the 
town. The trees were wonderful. They 
grow in the gardens and are planted in 
avenues down many of the streets. 
When I first caught sight of them my 
heart leaped, my throat ached, and my 
eyes filled with- tears, for they are 
exactly the colour of bluebells. For a 
moment the street vanished and I was 
back home, in a little bluebell wood in 
Hertfordshire. I could hear the black¬ 
birds and thrushes calling and could seo 
the delipatc green lace of the beech trees. 

The driver brought me back to real¬ 
ities by asking if I would like to see the 
town from the Union Buildings. Yes, I 
said, and we quickly made our way there. 

What a sight wc looked dowm on! 
Row after row of the wonderful trees, 
like big blue clouds on thin grey pillars 
resting in a sea' of blue, for the petals 
were falling and the streets were' blue 
as the spring carpet of that little wood 
in Hertfordshire. ',Q’ : ■ 

Pretoria at jacaranda time is 1 well 
worth a pilgrimage. 


HEROES ONLY NEED APPLY 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell, who has worked 
for half a century to brighten the lives 
of the natives in Labrador, is not one 
of those who take a gloomy view ot 
modern youth. 

In his estimation the Viking's were 
not more courageous, the Crusaders not 
more idealistic, the Knights of. the 
Round Table not more chivalrous, y 

In the early years of his difficult 
mission Dr Grenfell used to find it hard 
to secure the helpers he needed. Now, 
when he asks for ten volunteers a 
hundred apply. Ifis recruiting appeal is 
by no means the usual one: " easy 
work, good pay, short hours, comfort¬ 
able quarters, swimming, tennis, golf.” 

" I simply tell them," he says, “ that 
there is no money in it, it is awfully 
dangerous, it is frightfully monotonous, 
and it takes a real hero for the job. 
Then they flock to me.” 


A LIVING MONUMENT 
FOR A BOY 

The boys of Roc Lee Park Council 
School at Blackburn are making a living 
monument to themselves. Every boy 
is planting a tree to beautify the district 
round his school. • 

Fifty trees are planted already, and 
in time the school, which is built on the 
new open-air plan, will be surrounded by 
trees. Not only that, but every tree 
bears a plate, and on the plate are the 
planter’s name and the date. 

In a few years old boys will come 
back to see a flourishing belt of wood¬ 
land round the school, and a stout trunk 
somewhere in it will bear the eagerly 
searched for name. 
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THE SOUND MUSEUM 

Voices That Will Speak 
To the Future 

Many:museums now keep records of 
file voices of famous people for the 
benefit of generations to come. 

In Berlin a Sound Museum is being 
opened where members of the public 
will be able to hear the voices of the 
famous and unknown. 

For more than 20 years Professor 
Doegcn has been collecting these records, 
which include the voices of former 
rulers as well as those of prisoners of 
war from many lands who were in 
German prison camps. Among these are 
records of 60 dialects spoken by Russians. 


GROWING RUBBER 
TO BURN 

Money to burn, wheat to burn, coffee 
to burn, and now rubber to burn I 

The world has got past the first of 
these conflagrations in the hard times 
through which it is passing, and the 
burning of the wheat and the coffee is 
merely one of the desperate remedies 
it has invented against over-production. 

But the burning of the rubber, which 
is suggested now that its price at two¬ 
pence a pound is less that the cost of its 
production, is advocated as a help to 
the producer and to the householder. 

It is said that raw rubber cut into 
strips is cheaper as a fuel than a bundle 
of firewood. It is said to be handier, 
cleaner, easier’to light, and there are no 
sparks and no smell. 


THE ROYAL SCOT TO CROSS 
THE WATER 

That famous express train the Royal 
Scot is to have some exciting times in 
the near future. 

It is one of the trains to be " speeded 
up" this summer. It already does its 
401 miles between London and Glasgow 
in record time, and. will break that 
record on the new time-table. 

In time for the World’s' Fair at 
Chicago in 1933 the whole train, weigh¬ 
ing about 500 tons, will be carried across 
the Atlantic. The Royal Scot will carry 
its full British crew, and will be landed 
at Mobile,. Alabama, and will run on 
American track across country to Chicago, 
to be exhibited at the World’s Fair. 

■ Picture on page 8 


WHAT IS BREAD ? 

, This question was asked in Parliament 
during discussion of the Wheat Bill, 
The Minister thought it was the article 
made by baking a mixture of flour, 
yeast, water, and salt, but lie was 
quickly undeceived. 

Our own bread is enriched by the 
addition of many 'products, such as 
milk, malt, and phosphates, he was 
informed ; and what about the bread 
baked for export ? Ships, from liners to 
small fishing-boats, are good customers 
of the baker, blit only when he gives 
them the kind they like 1 British crews 
present no problem, but German, Dutch, 
and Scandinavian sailors demand cara¬ 
way-seeds in their bread, and some want 
poppy-seed I 


A BRAVE VICTORIAN 

A link with one brave woman is 
broken by the death of another, Miss 
Mary. Couch, at Brighton. 

When the stories’ of the sufferings of 
the British wounded in the Crimea 
reached England,. and the tale of what 
Florence Nightingale had done was told, 
Mary Couch and her sisters became 
nurses. She was trained at the Liverpool 
Royal Hospital under Miss Merry- 
weather, who was an associate of the 
Lady with a Lamp. 

For many years she. pursued her 
errands of mercy. When she was over 
eighty she lost her sight, and she passed 
peacefully away in the National Insti¬ 
tute’s Home for the Blind. 


The Work of Young Artists 



A spirited drawing by Merlyn IVIann, 15, of Rexhill 



Dy Vora Norton Davies, 13, Cardin 


By Joan Hodges, 19, of Sheffield 


Here arc a few of the pictures from the Royal Drawing Society’s exhibition at the Guildhall 
for boys and girls. As the C.N. mentioned last week, nearly ten thousand works were entered, 
and the first prize was won by Betty Prater, one of whose drawings is shown above. 


A BOY MARTYR OF 
THE CONGO 

The Scholar Who Did 
Not Come Back 

SONGS OF THE GREAT SPIRIT 

A very touching story comes from the 
region of the Congo River of a boy who 
was being educated in a Christian school. 

He had come from a very wild African 
tribe and had learned from the white 
folks how to read and write. One day 
he packed up the few things he pos¬ 
sessed and, going to his white teacher, 
said: “I am returning to my people.” 
The teacher tried to dissuade him from 
going, but to no avail. At last, seeing 
that the boy had made up his mind, he 
said: “Don’t .stay away long; come 
back soon. We shall be glad to welcome 
you in our midst." 

" I will surely return, but I do not 
know when,” replied the boy. But he 
never came back. 

In Their War Paint 

The white teacher often thought of 
that boy and wondered what had hap¬ 
pened to liim; and as for two years there 
was no news lie was.sure the boy had 
gone back to his old ways and was leading 
the old life of crime and bloodshed. 

Two years later a couple of men came 
to the. place where the white people 
lived and worked. They came in their 
war paint with their shields and arrows. 
” Aye you the white man who teaches 
people about a Great Spirit to whom 
human beings can talk, and who makes 
boys sing strange songs ? ” they asked. 
“ Yes,” replied the white man. “ Why 
do you ask ? What do you know about 
the Grcat’Spirit and our songs ? ” 

“ Sbm6' : years ago,” they replied, " we 
were at war with another tribe. We 
killed many of tlicir people. We burned 
their villages and carried away their 
cattle. When we were returning to our 
own territory we mot a boy who was 
alone. . From the marks on liis face wo 
knew he was of the enemy tribe. So 
wo caught him. He struggled to get 
away, but wo were too strong for him. 

His Last Appeal 

When he saw that there was no 
escape ho asked permission to do two 
things. " First," he said, ” let me sing you 
a song ” ; and then, ” Let mo talk to the 
Great Spirit of whom I am not afraid.” 
He sang and talked to the Spirit, and 
then we led him to a tree and clubbed 
him to death. He told us before dying 
that it was here that he learned these 
strange things." 

The Song, which they repeated in a 
disconnected way, was Jesus Loves Me, 
This I Know; and the talk with the 
Spirit was Our Father, Who Art in 
Heaven. The two men said that for 
two years they had been most .unhappy, 
and were continually thinking of the 
boy they had Rilled. They had therefore 
come to know about the Great Spirit 
who was so approachable. 

„Tliey learned all about Him and 
brought their entire tribe to the know¬ 
ledge of Christianity. 

COUNTRY CRAFTS 

There is a very interesting and im¬ 
portant revival in rural crafts, and it is 
said that some 5000 village institutes 
are now promoting the old country 
handicrafts.. In many lines of work 
there lias been revival of old and valued 
methods, and among the many crafts 
now widely practised are carpentry, 
basketry, pottery, smocking, quilting, 
rug-making, and fur-dressing. 

In some villages tradition sufficiently 
remains to enable villagers to revive old 
practices. 

Next November- in London there is to 
be a national exhibition of these handi¬ 
crafts, when old and modern work will 
be displayed. 
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THE FUNERAL OF 
WAR DEBTS 

WHEN WILL IT BE? 

Famous American’s Appeal To 
His Countrymen 

PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE CASE 

One of America's best-known writers, Mr 
Ivv Lee, has issued a pamphlet to his country¬ 
men on-War Debts. This is what he says. 

We, loaned to England £850,000,000, 
every dollar of which we stipulated 
should be expended in the United 
States. Through its control of loans our 
Government was able to maintain a 
rigid oversight upon Allied purchases 
in this country, All such purchases were 
made at war-timo prices, resulting in 
huge profits to our manufacturers and 
in high prices to our farmers. 

At the end of the war England was 
owed by her Allies a total of about 
£1,Coo,000,000, while she owed us a 
little over half that sum. 

It cannot be doubted that it was con¬ 
templated when these loans were made 
that the, Allies would eventually'be able 
to collect from Germany the money 
necessary to repay us. . 

If Germany Cannot Pay 

Certain it is that had the Allies con¬ 
templated the possibility that they could 
not collect from defeated Germany the 
sums necessary for such repayment they 
would have stipulated such a position 
in borrowing the money, and there is no 
doubt that we should have agreed to it, 

Numerous citations could be made 
from utterances by leaders in the Senate 
and House at the time these advances 
were made which showed that practi¬ 
cally everyone considered -these loans 
as America’s contribution to the prose¬ 
cution of the war. 

If, as ,a good many people,believe, it 
should develop that Germany either 
cannot or will not pay any further 
Reparations, the victorious Allies, while 
receiving nothing from defeated Ger¬ 
many, will yet be compelled to pay to 
the United States over a period of 
nearlj' two generations the sum of 
approximately £50,000,000 annually. 

From ■ a strictly financial point of 
view would not this place the Allies in 
exactly the same position as if they had 
been defeated in the war and had 
been, compelled to pay an annual in¬ 
demnity of that amount ? 

The Cost in Human Lives 

The world war is estimated to have 
cost our Allies some £24,000,000,000 for 
expenditures and property damage. A 
similar basis of estimating places the 
cost in money to the United States at 
approximately £5,600,000,000. 

In human lives the war is estimated to 
have cost our Allies over 4,000,000 dead 
and nearly 7,000,000 wounded, while 
it cost the United States 107,000 dead 
and 191,000 wounded. 

What could we think if what came to 
be a common effort should have imposed 
such a disproportionate burdpn upon our 
Allies as contrasted with ourselves, and 
at the same time have left the United 
States as the sole beneficiary of tribute 
for 60 years amounting to 250,000,000 
dollars annually ? 

In my personal judgment the whole 
scheme of Reparations and inter- 
Allied debts is a corpse, and the only 
real question is : When will the funeral 
be held, and what will be the inscription 
placed upon the tombstone ? 


THREE PARTS OF THE 
SECRET 

The whole secret of life is to be found 
in about three things : Happiness, 
which you and I have all been waiting 
through the years for, and are waiting 
for now ; the sense of Achievement; 
and the sense of Fulfilment. If you 
don't get one of those three, things I 
don’t think any one of us will get the 
best out of life. Mr Justice McCardis 


Why Not? said 
Morse 

The Morse electric signal having been 
invented in 183a New York has held 
a centenary exhibition. Many people 
will be astonished to learn that it is an 
exhibition of pictures. 

Samuel Finley Morse was a son of the 
manse, born at Charlestown, Massachu¬ 
setts, in 1791. He entered .Yale College 
at 14, and there made some progress in 
electrical study, but his main love was 
for art. First in America, and after¬ 
wards for four years in London, lie 
studied painting. He liked best to 
paint grand historical scenes, but bo 
found that people preferred portraits, 
and a very successful portrait painter 
he became. ... 

One day Morse counted his pennies 
and found that he could afford a 
holiday. It was to be another journey 
to Europe and it was to do liis work 
good, for ho meant to spend it in 
studying the works of the Old Masters. 
Little did he guess what was to be the 
end of that journey. 

A Pastime While at Sea 

After spending nearly three years in 
picture galleries and churches Morse 
set off for homo in the packet ship 
Sully. One day the passengers were 
discussing theelcctro-magnct when Morse 
said : “ 1 sec no reason why intelligence 
may not be transmitted by electricity.” 
He whiled away the next few days at 
sea in making rough drafts of an 
instrument. As he explained it to the 
captain and fellow-passengers he waxed 
more and more enthusiastic, until the 
pastime became a serious thing to him, 
and he devoted the next ten years of 
his life to convincing the world that the 
electric signalling telegraph was not atoy. 

Morse made his own models, and it 
was three years before he reached 
perfection. Then he offered his in¬ 
vention to several Governments, with 
heartbreaking results. There were 
delays or refusals. It is said that Morse 
was driven to do without the common 
necessaries of life. 

He could have made money as a 
portrait painter, but he believed that 
his invention would be a great boon to 
humanity, and lie devoted himself to it, 

The Final Triumph 

The world was convinced at last. 
The telegraph was used between Balti- 
rnorc and Washington on May 24, 1844. 
In 1858 ten foreign countries voted him 
money in recognition of the use of Iris 
instrument. I11 1870 the Chief of the 
General Staff in Berlin told him that 
the Battle of Koniggratz had been won 
through the Morse field telegraph. Today 
there is hardly a civilised soul who has 
not heard of the Morse code, and most 
people can use it. 

" Bother 1 ” wo cry, as we try to get 
some" foreign wireless station, and hear 
the dot-dot-dash; "it is some ship 
talking Morse.” 

We all know about Morse the signaller, 
but bow few know that while Wellington 
was fighting Napoleon the Royal 
Academy awarded its gold medal to an 
American youth named Morse for a 
statuette of Hercules ! 

It is given to few men to succeed 
twice over, and in two widely different 
fields. It is said that the exhibition in 
New York reveals him as a painter of 
true distinction and power. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 

It has been reported that for flic 
first time in this country a blind 
person has gained the degree of Musical 
Doctor by examination. 

He is Mr Leonard Marsh, music 
master at the Brighton School for the 
Blind. He got Braille copies of all the 
books and music scores required from 
the National Institute for the Blind. 
The 1 degree was granted by Durham 
University. 

All C.N. readers will be glad to bear 
of his success, and we offer him our 
congratulations on liis triumph. 


THE QUEEN COMES IN 

Tale of a Poor Room 

IT IS UNNATURAL TO BE ILL 

Twelve years ago a party of mothers 
and babies was sitting in a room ■ in 
Notting Hill. 

None of them looked well-to-do, and 
many were shabby. The room was very 
clean, but it said, as plainly as the 
clothes of the poorest woman there, 
“ Wc have not: got enough money.” 

Suddenly in walked the Queen. The 
women did not forget it, nor did she. 
When she came back the other day 
she spoke of the change. Now there 
are pretty wallpapers, arid in a room 
where children’s teetli arc attended to 
the ceiling is painted with stars. 

One of the things the w-orld has 
learned in tire last 12 years is that 
brightness is almost as important as 
cleanliness to health. It is a waste of 
time to give people medicine if you are 
going to paint the hospital walls mud 
colour, and cover the beds with dark- 
grey blankets and forbid flowers. The 
instinct that tells us to take a sick 
friend big bunches of daffodils is a 
sound one ; they ivill do her good. . 

Stars on the Ceiling 

As for, the stars on the ceiling in the 
dental room they save no cml of tears. 
Little people look at them open- 
mouthed, and the aching tooth is out 
before they have time to think about it. 

The Infant Welfare Centre in Archer 
Street, Notting Hill, is bigger, more 
prosperous, brighter, and therefore more 
efficient, than it was 12 years ago. That 
is partly because the public lias been 
persuaded at last that it is unnatural to 
be ill. Give a child a proper start, the 
doctors have been preaching, and he will 
grow up without indigestion, bad teeth, 
or rheumatism. So the people who at 
first thought it cranky to study a child’s 
diet now subscribe to Infant Welfare 
schemes. We can afford pretty wall¬ 
papers and stars on the ceiling today. 
Wc shall be a sturdier race tomorrow.. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 
WITH OUR SCHOOLS 
Education Up To Date 

Sir Michael Sadler, Master of Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford, has just made 
some revolutionary suggestions for the 
reform of educational method. 

Sir Michael thinks our schools arc not 
properly equipped for teaching, and that 
they should avail themselves of all 
modern apparatus. He would have 
each school equipped with : Wireless, 
so that it would be in touch with 
broadcasting in all other countries; 
kinematograph films, both silent and 
talking, especially those dealing with 
history, geography, physical and other 
sciences, ■ industry and commerce; 
gramophones, with records of good 
music and of English and foreign 
languages; reproductions of classical 
and modern pictures and sculpture; 
and a first-class school library well 
stocked with good books, with plenty 
of accommodation for comfortable read¬ 
ing botli in school hours and afterwards. 

It is surely high time that we did 
equip our educational system witli all 
known appliances. We can now appeal 
most effectively to the eye and to the 
car, and there is no reason why every 
child should not bp brought into contact 
with the world as Sir Michael Sadler 
suggests. History, geography, science, 
language, art—all these things can be 
made to appeal directly to the senses, 
so that learning would become much 
more than scraping an acquaintance with 
immortal thing's. 

If we could only reduce our expendi¬ 
ture on armaments by three-fourths 
and spend half the saving on equipping 
our schools wc should add enormously 
to the efficiency and culture of our 
people in a few years. 


FINDING THE SPEED 
OF LIGHT 

Dr Michelson’s 5000 Tests 
THE SPINNING MIRROR 

When lie died last May Professor 
Michclson of Chicago was hard at work on 
calculations based on liis investigations 
into the speed of light. Our readers 
will recall the C.N.’s account of the 
mile-long vacuum tube lie had built at 
Santa Ana in California. Through this 
lie reflected backward and forward a 
beam of light 5000 times. 

Professor Michclson had built this 
tube because lie was not satisfied with 
liis amazing experiment of clocking a 
light beam on a 44-mile journey between 
the, peaks of Mount Wilson and Mount 
San Antonio in California. Ho realised 
that variations in tlie atmosphere arid 
possible Eartli movements altering the 
exact distance between the peaks might 
have caused an error in Iris calculations. 
His figures were a little over 186,284 
miles, a second. 

The Essential Factor 

It is announced that liis chief assistant, 
Mr Fred Pearson, is to take up tlie task 
again, with an even better reflecting 
apparatus. Professor Michclson used a 
16-sided mirror revolving 264 times a 
second to catch the beam. Mr Pearson 
will use a mirror with 32 sides, these 
sides being made exactly equal by a 
special process which was invented by 
Professor Michclson. 

The essential factor in .tlie 5000 tests 
which are to be made is to find the exact 
angle at which a beam is reflected from 
the,same side of the mirror, wjrich sent it. 
orijlhc journey-through the'tube when 
that mirror lias revolved a certain 
number of times. 

Tlie scientists who possess Professor 
Micliclson’s final results arc unwilling . 
to publish them' until Mr Pearson has 
completed liis work, but it is known that 
they showed a minute reduction in the^ 
velocity shown by tlie experiment 
between tlie mountain peaks. 

YOUR 484 WANTS 

One of the people who have been writing 
to the papers on the Too-Much-of-Bvcrythiiig 
question lias quoted this interesting passage 
from a recent hook by an American. 

Statisticians have calculated that 100 
years ago the. average person had just 
about 72 wants, of which 16 were 
necessities ; whereas tlie average person 
today has 484 wants, of which 94 are 
nowadays rated as necessities. 

Furthermore, 100 years ago there 
were not more than 200 items urged 
upon the average man by the seller, 
whereas today there are something like 
32,000. A home containing all the 
modern inventions and improvements 
available today would have a grand 
total of about 100 separate mechanisms. 
Tlie total number of items sold today, 
including different brands of one type 
of article, reaches the dizzy heights of 
approximately 365,000. 


THE LABEL 

A Customs officer opened a big trunk 
recently at Basle and found a human 
skeleton in it. 

The shock excited him, and the 
traveller who owned the trunk had hard 
work to convince him that it was no more 
than the skeleton of a primitive Maori. 

Once convinced, the next poser was 
how to classify it for Customs duty. 
After long pondering the officer allowed 
it to go free as “ used goods.” 

The writer often travels about in a 
wheeled chair in tlie guard’s van on 
the railway, and the necessary permit 
often affords great enjoyment. Once 
the form used was “ Damaged Goods," 
and once it was “ Live Animals Other 
Than Cattle." 
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JUPITER WITHOUT 
HIS GREAT MOONS 

Rare Event Next Week 

DISCOVERY OF THE FACT 
THAT LIGHT TRAVELS 


JOHN AND MARY, 
PETER AND PAUL 

Linked Together as 
Listeners All 

A WIRELESS FELLOWSHIP 


THE ZOO’S BIG 
HOUSEKEEPING BILL 

WHAT THE ANIMALS EAT 

An Unprofitable Year For 
the Gardens 


Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

Early next Wednesday all four of tlie 
large moons of Jupiter will vanish, for 
they will be so arranged that none will 
be visible from the Earth. 

Jupiter will appear thus for nearly 
an hour, for his third satellite, Gany¬ 
mede, will pass into eclipse by Jupiter 
at 4.24 a.m., Summer Time. Europa 
and Callisto, the second and fourth 
satellites, will be already eclipsed; and 
as Io, the first satellite, will be in transit 
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The present position of Jupiter, tho arrow 
indicating tho direction he is travelling from 
Gamma and Delta in Cancer, stars known as 
the Asses guarding tho Praesepe, or Manger 

across the face of Jupiter, and therefore 
practically invisible except under special 
circumstances, Jupiter will appear tele¬ 
scopically bereft of them all, 

Unfortunately the phenomenon will 
not be visible from Britain because 
Jupiter will have set an hour and a half 
before, but it may be seen from the 
Western Hemisphere. Usually it is a 
very rare event to see J upiter moonless, 
but this year he will again appear thus 
on November 21, when the phenomenon 
will be visible from England. 

It only occurs about 18 times in a 
century that Jupiter is seen without any 
of his large Galilean moons, so-called 
because they'were the first discovered 
by Galileo. These are the Jovian 
satellites, which are ordinarily visible 
and in a different category from the 
remaining five, which are very small 
and generally regarded as captured 
asteroids, or minor planets. 

After November Jupiter will not 
again appear without his Galilean 
moons till July iG, 1939. 

This planet is still a splendid object 
high in the south-west sky and not 
very far from overhead as soon as it is 
dark. Although far outshone by Venus, 
which is lower down in the west, Jupiter, 
being next in order of brightness, will be 
easily identified. 

The Earth is now leaving Jupiter 
behind and so lie is receding from us 
and becoming less bright. At present he 
is about 440 million miles away. When 
at his nearest, as he was at the beginning 
of February, he is about 404 million 
miles away. 

Remarkable Occurrences 

Now these varying distances of 
Jupiter from the Earth have a very 
complicating effect on the times of his 
satellite eclipses and other phenomena. 
At the present time, for example, when 
one of Jupiter’s moons is eclipsed we 
still go on seeing it for about 39 minutes 
after it has actually passed into J upiter’s 
shadow and been obliterated. On the 
other hand, we do not see it until about 
39 minutes after it has reappeared from 
behind Jupiter. 

If we had been observing the eclipse 
of one of Jupiter’s moons some two 
months ago, when Jupiter was only 
404 million miles away, we should have 
seen the moon for about 36 minutes 
after it had actually disappeared. The 
reason is that the light lias farther to 
travel than it had two months agof 

At one time these variations greatly 
puzzled astronomers until, two centuries 
ago, they led to the discovery of the fact 
that light travelled, the Danish astro¬ 
nomer Roomer first conceiving the idea 
in 1675. It was, however, disbelieved 
for another half-century until proved 
conclusively by Bradley. G. F. M. 


From the great broadcasting station 
of Katowice in Poland Papa Steplianc 
Tymienicki, the musical director, spoke 
up to his 2,000,000 listeners. This is 
what he said: 

John and Mary, Peter and Paul I 
Do you hear me ? If you do, write and 
tell me who you are ! 

It is quite likely that some of the 
B.B.C. composers, or that pleasant¬ 
voiced announcer whom we all seem to 
know but never see, may feel like that. 
But Papa Stcpliane had a particular 
reason for his appeal. lie felt that he 
was sending out his music into the 
unseen. No responsive thrill came to 
him from his audience, no welcoming 
applause. What did they think of it, 
and what sort of people were they for 
whom he made music ? He soon knew. 

Letters began to arrive from France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium, from 
listeners as eager to tell Papa Steplianc 
who they were as he had been to know. 
He read some of them out in his broad¬ 
casts. They brought more. 

Growing Like a Snowball 

His post began to grow like a snow¬ 
ball. The replies came in hundreds from 
England, Egypt, Austria, Turkey, and 
even from wireless enthusiasts in Japan, 
whose sets had picked up his appeal 
or the answers to it. He accumulated 
55,000 letters from correspondents. 

In his wireless talks he goes through 
them, replying as best he can to in¬ 
quiries and suggestions from them, 
and thus a wireless circle of Katowice 
listeners has grown up. 

Its members call themselves Kato- 
wicards and communicate not only with 
Papa Stephane, the founder, but with 
one another, through the medium of the 
wireless centres in tlicir various coun¬ 
tries. Four years ago the call to John 
and Mary, Peter and Paul was sent out, 
and today many thousands of listeners 
who heard it or afterwards heard of it 
have joined in the League of Kato- 
wicards, the motto of which is " Near 
to the heart though far from the eyes." 

In some not too distant future all 
the listeners of the world may in some 
such way draw near to one another. 


THE BAD SOVEREIGN 
TURNS GOOD 
Something Like a Miracle 

In the days of the Victorian lira 
lived a very bad man who swindled 
someone else. 

The swindle was not discovered till 
70 years later, and then the man who 
discovered it forgave the swindler. 

The other day a jeweller was asked to 
buy a small parcel of gold sovereigns at 
27s Gd each. Tho parcel was someone’s 
nest-egg, carefully kept against a rainy 
day for many a long year. 

After examining them and testing 
them by acid the jeweller said : 

“ One of these sovereigns is not gold 
at all.” 

Here was a shock ! The seller felt 
like a cheat, but was quite innocent. 

"It is made of gilded platinum,” 
continued the jeweller, ” and platinum 
is worth twice as much as gold.” 

They were both quite willing to 
forgive the wicked fellow who counter¬ 
feited a genuine sovereign.in 18G3, when 
platinum was worth only about a third 
as much as gold. Ho was doing them a 
good turn, though he meant it to be a 
bad one. 


Eight hundred sheep carrying j6 
months wool were sold for 3d each the 
other day in Cftpc Town. 


THE WHIPSNADE LION PITS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

If the Zoo's latest enterprise works 
successfully its collection of penguins 
will bo increased by the addition of 
some young newcomers acquired by a 
novel method. 

The menagerie has purchased two 
dozen Cape penguin eggs, which were 
brought to this country by aeroplane. 
They have been placed in a special 
incubator, and for a time the Zoo has 
to watch and wait hopefully. 

Even if the eggs arc hatched success¬ 
fully there will still be difficulties to 
overcome in rearing the young birds. 
Penguins feed their chicks with pieces of 
half-digested fish, which they cram into 
the mouths of tho youngsters ; now this 
particular form of nourishment will 
have to be given by artificial means. 

The Annual Report 


The Zoo’s annual report shows that 
1,816,000 people visited the menagerie 
during 1931, while 340,000 visitors went 
to Whipsnade. Though the Regent’s 
Park figures inay sound high, they are 
lower than usual, for from 1927 to 
1930 over two million people visited the 
Zoo annually; and not since 1923 has 
the menagerie had such a poor year. 

Visitors to the Aquarium were fewer 
by about 81,000, and tho Thursday 
late openings were not as popular as 
they were during the previous summer. 
Only 278 animals were born in Regent’s 
Park, and remarkably few new speci¬ 
mens were presented or purchased. 
Births at Whipsnade were almost 
negligible. 


Concerning the Larder 


The cost of feeding the animals at the 
Zoo during 1931 was 745,000, and the 
following list (not at all complete) gives 
some idea of the immense quantities of 
food consumed by inmates of a large 
menagerie : 


52 tons of herrings 
2 tons of plaice 
2000 pints of 
shrimps 

228 goats and 280 
tons of horseflesh 
24 tons of biscuits 
132 tons of hay 
77 cwts of rice 


6 tons of bread 
220,000 bananas 
,3 tons of grapes 
29,000 lettuces 
33 tons of potatoes 
25,000 eggs 
30,000 bundles 
of tares. 


No important alterations arc to be 
carried out in Regent’s Park in the near 
future, and this summer the Thursday 
late openings will he held yinly from 
June to August 25. The development 
of Whipsnade is to continue gradually, 
the most interesting of these plans 
being tho pits for lions, which it is hoped 
will be ready for a few occupants by 
Whitsuntide. 


THE VOICE FAR AWAY 
One Way of Doing Two Things 

A lady was asked to open a bazaar 
at Richmond. She promised to do so 
many months before the date. Then it 
became necessary for her husband to 
go to South Africa, and he wished her 
to go too. How was she to keep her 
promise and please her husband ? 

Luckily she is a very practical lady, 
and that perhaps is why Richmond 
elected her to be a Councillor. She 
sailed for South Africa three months ago, 
but the other day her voice was heard 
in a neat little speech declaring the 
Methodist bazaar open and wishing the 
organisers every success. Before she 
sailed Councillor Ellen Edwards had 
made a gramophone record, and so 
reconciled two duties. 


II 




M ERRY and happy—full of 
energy and romping fun 


—-every father and mother 
delights in this evidence of 
glorious health. 


The energy and vitality children 
are so prodigal in spending 
have to be made good from the 
energy-creating elements to be 
obtained only from nourish¬ 
ment. They are growing— 
physically and mentally—and 
nourishment is essential for 
healthy growth. 

Children need more nourish¬ 
ment than ordinary food con¬ 
tains. They need “ Ovaltine ” 
as their daily beverage, for 
this delicious food beverage 
supplies concentrated nourish¬ 
ment in an easily digested form. 


There is no substitute for 
” Ovaltine.” No other food can 
ensure the same results. It 
contains the essential nutritive 
elements of Nature's best foods 
—specially prepared malt ex¬ 
tract, fresh liquid milk and 
new-laid eggs. 


OVALTINE 

V S Hw<a( ^^TONlC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Builds-up Brain, Nerve anti Body 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

r.525 
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THE NINE WORTHIES 

Pictures in an Old House 

A PRECIOUS FRAGMENT OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 

Shakespeare had just finished a 
topical play called Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
when an artist was decorating a rich 
man’s house in the village of Amcrsliam 
in Buckinghamshire. 

The playwright made Don Adriano do 
kvmado say : 

" The king would have me present the 
princess, sweet chuck, with some delight¬ 
ful ostentation, or show, or pageant, 
or antique, or firework.” 

The schoolmaster Holofcrnes replies : 
" Sir, you shall present before her the 
Nine Worthies.” 

It was a favourite show of the time. 
The Nine Worthies were famous heroes, 
such as Hector, Alexander, and Julius 
Caesar. They wore striking clothes and 
made boastful speeches, and were 
probably the ancestors of the Christmas 
mummers. 

Topical Follies 

In Love’s Labour’s Lost three men 
play the nine characters between them. 
Shakespeare liked to make fun of 
topical follies like that. 

While lie wrote someone ^vas paint¬ 
ing the Nine Worthies on the walls of 
a house in Amersham. In time these 
pictures were covered with lath and 
plaster and wall painting. Then the 
house came on evil times and was 
divided into three cottages. 

The other day workmen, were recon¬ 
ditioning one of the old cottages and a 
painting came to light. Luckily two 
experts, Mr C. Rouse and . Professor 
15 ; W. Tristram, got to heir of'it. They 
interceded, saved the painting from 
destruction, and were able to restore 
the Nine Worthies to the light of day. 

Some were better preserved than 
others; some are the most comical 
caricatures. But it is good that they 
should have been saved, for they belong 
to Shakespeare’s England. 

WHO WAS GEORGE ELIOT? 

Born near Nuneaton, - 1819 . Died London, 1880 . 

One of the greatest novelists produced 
by England, George Eliot was in private 
life Mary Ann Evans, youngest daughter, 
of a carpenter, turned land-agent. She 
received a sound education, and when 
her schooldays proper were ended had 
lessons in German, Italian, and music. 

Her first literary effort was a transla¬ 
tion of Strauss’s Lebcn Jcsu, and this 
brought her in touch with the editor of 
the Westminster Review, whom, after 
she had visited the Continent, she joined 
as assistant editor. She met all the 
literary lions of the period. Among them 
was George Henry Lewes, to whom she 
was introduced by Herbert Spencer. 

Lewes was married, but separated from 
his wife. The friendship of the young 
people ripened into'affection, and they 
agreed to set convention at defiance. 
They lived together as man and wife until 
Lewes died. Her first effort in fiction, 
undertaken at the suggestion of Lewes, 
appeared in a magazine, under the 
pseudonym which she afterwards re¬ 
tained. Its success encouraged her to 
write Adam Bede, which won for her an 
immense triumph. The Mill on the Floss, 
Silas Marner, and Rornola followed, each 
gaining for her new laurels, but each 
making her writing more than ever a 
matter of anxiety. 

Toward the close her work suffered 
from over-elaboration and too great care, 
She wrote some poems, but it is as a 
novelist that George Eliot will always 
be remembered. Two years after the 
death of Lewes she married his and her 
old friend Mr John Cross, who afterwards 
wrote her Life. She died the same year. 


The Seven Sacks 

Tax-Collector and 
the Nuts 

" IIow hard-hearted is the tax-collec¬ 
tor ? ” was a question Farmer Sauer could 
not answer—until he found out. 

. Farmer Sauer had a splendid grove of 
pecan-nut trees in the State of Mississippi 
where lie lived ; he also had two houses 
in Detroit, Michigan. Money I10 had 
none. It was a serious situation. 

If the taxes on the houses were not 
paid he'would'lose them. There was no 
market for' his nuts in Mississippi, but 
they were excellent nuts. He decided 
to take a chance. Fie filled seven sacks 
with 500 pounds of nuts and sent them 
to the distant tax-collector with a letter 
explaining his difficulties. 

The tax-collector turned out to be 
different from the hard-hearted villains 
wo read of. Instead of throwing the 
seven sacks into -the lake in high 
indignation he set to work to sell the 
nuts, and his efforts were crowned with 
such success that he was able to send 
Farmer Sauer not only the receipted tax 
notice, but also a cheque for 15 dollars. 


LAST YEAR’S WORLD TRADE 

A Board of Trade statement shows 
for the greater number of the countries 
of the world how trade moved last 
year compared with 1930. 

The general picture is of decline; and 
this is not surprising, for, of course, 
the exports of one country arc the 
imports of others. 

Taking the world as a whole the 
imports of the nations fell in 1031 by 
over a fourth and by two-fifths compared 
with 1929. 

It is notable, however, that British 
imports in 1931 did not fall off as 
heavily as those of other great nations-; 
this was because Britain was the only 
great free importing market in the world, 
all other nations making it as difficult 
as possible to import. 

The aggregate import trade of the 
nations last year was worth 3C41 mil¬ 
lion pounds, while their exports were 
worth 3188 million pounds. 


A NEW SAVER OF TIME 

The London County Council has de¬ 
cided to adopt the ingenious time-saving 
machine which is used to sign the cheques 
which the C.N. sends to its contributors. 

This machine, known as the Todd 
cheque signer, can sign a thousand 
cheques an hour. 

To prevent any unauthorised use two 
keys arc necessary to unlock it, a key 
being kept by each of the two men whose 
photographed signatures arc to be printed 
by the machine. The signatures arc 
printed on a half-tone background, and 
a photograph of the official, or a private 
mark which cannot be forged, is printed 
on the cheque as well. 

A lot of time will be saved by men to 
whom time is of great value, though, 
alas 1 another human touch is departing 
from the business world. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN 
DOCKLAND 

A friend sends us these conclusions reached 
by one who has laboured long and successfully 
in the East End of London. 

Aim at beauty, but don't be too high¬ 
brow. 

Have plenty of outdoor games for the 
girls. 1 Factory girls and shop girls do 
not get enough exercise in the open air. 
Give them hockey as well as net-ball. 

Don't pauperise the people. Sell things 
to them at the lowest possible prices, but 
let them keep their self-respect. 

Let them contribute toward the cost 
of their outings. 

Give them a real foundation of religion, 
and let it be so simple that the humblest 
soul will not feel that he is being patron¬ 
ised by an Oxford gentleman, -1 


MORE COTTON 
WANTED 

The Thousand Ways 
of Using It 

The fact that steps have been taken 
to reduce the area of cotton crops, and 
to keep cotton off the market because 
there is no call for it, contrasts oddly 
with the thousand uses to which raw 
cotton can be put. 

In the United States the Cotton 
Textile Institute has made a special 
exhibit of cotton goods to increase the 
demand for cotton. The exhibits in¬ 
clude household articles such as sheets, 
pillow-cases, blankets, ticking, bed¬ 
spreads, cotton, envelope's for the inner 
springs of mattresses, tablecloths,, nap¬ 
kins, bridge sets, towels, bath mats, 
window-shades, curtains and draperies, 
mops, garment and laundry bags. Wall 
coverings of coated fabrics, printed 
fabrics, and flexible wood veneers, 
mounted on cotton sheeting, were promi¬ 
nently displayed. There was a striking 
assortment of tents, awnings, bathing- 
towels, cushions, beach equipment, sport¬ 
ing goods, trunks, handbags, and flags. 

Fabric For Road Building 

Among the industrial and agricultural 
uses of cotton were shown cotton¬ 
picking sacks, baling materials, electrical 
insulation, cords, twine, thread, aero¬ 
plane propellers, gears, pinions, bulling 
and polishing wheels, and even cotton 
fabric for road-building purposes ! 

The motor-car trade employs an 
average of 32 pounds of cotton for each 
passenger car, and is represented by 
tyres, upholstery materials, tops, brake¬ 
bands, hose connections, and so on. 
Among hospital and sanitary articles the 
exhibits included surgical gauze and 
cotton, bandages, and adhesive tapes. 

Indeed, when we consider that therd 
is no room in the world, nor a person, 
not in need of cotton manufactures, it 
is a reproach to civilisation that it 
should bo reducing its cotton acreage. 

We want more cotton, not less I 


TO ALL WHO LOVE ALICE 

Dy Sir J. M. Darrle 

We gladly pass on this appeal to lovers 
of Alice throughout the world. It is signed 
by the Prime" Minister and Mr Baldwin as 
well as by Sir J. M. Barrie. 

I feel that all those who treasure the 
writings of Lewis Carroll would wish 
that the centenary of his birth should 
see the establishment of some permanent 
memorial of his genius. 

The story of Alice’s adventures is a 
talc whose magic has opened the doors 
of Wonderland to countless children ; 
while Lewis Carroll’s subtle humour has 
an irresistible appeal to those who have 
left childhood far behind them. An 
author who possessed so complete an 
understanding of the heart of a child 
and the mind of a man deserves un¬ 
questionably some lasting tribute to 
his greatness. 

In conformity with the wishes of his 
near relatives it has been decided that 
the memorial shall take the form of the 
endowment of a Lewis Carroll Ward for 
Children at St Mary’s Hospital, London. 
We feel that there could be no better 
way of perpetuating the memory of this 
friend of children than by the association 
of his name with the relief of their 
sufferings. 

^10,000 is required for the endowment, 
equipment, and decoration of an ideal 
children’s ward, and I commend the 
proposal to the most generous con¬ 
sideration of all lovers of Alice through¬ 
out the world. Mr Anthony de Roths¬ 
child has kindly consented to act as 
treasurer, and donations marked Lewis 
Carroll Memorial Fund may now be 
sent to him at St Mary’s Hospital, 
London, W.2. 


Two charming small books of hymns 
and prayers for little children are issued 
I by the Oxford University Press. 


A PIONEER 

Marianne Mason and 
Her Work 

FRIEND OF THE UNHAPPY 

An English pioneer, the friend of the 
Workhouse Child, the first official woman 
inspector of boarded-out children, has 
died in Africa. 

When Marianne Mason was born in 
1845 it was thought that ladies should 
keep themselves to drawing-rooms and 
rose gardens. They might make clothes 
for the poor, but it was unthinkable that 
they should become Civil Servants or use 
their brains as well as their fingers on 
behalf of the unfortunate. 

But public opinion got better—because 
of women like Marianne Mason. She was 
a witty, sensible, country gentlewoman, 
who saw through a sham in two seconds. 
She devoted herself to the luckless 
workhouse children, and there was no 
nonsense about her practical labours on 
their behalf. No one could call her a 
crank or a bluestocking : she knew as 
much about flowers, art, and old furni¬ 
ture as any of the ladies who did stick to 
drawing-rooms and rose gardens. 

A Children’s Champion 

But she had to wait till she was4obcforc 
she became, officially, a public servant. 

In 1885 what was then the Local 
Government Board appointed her as an 
inspector for a limited time. Her duty 
was to see whether the regulations 
concerning boarded-out children were 
observed, and report «n their success. 

. So well did she do her work that her 
appointment was made permanent, and 
other women inspectors were added. 

She was a champion of the system 
which takes children out of the work¬ 
house and puts them into good family 
homes. She recommended that women 
should be elected as members of board- 
jng-out committees and should visit the 
children regularly in the homes of the 
foster-mothers, to make sure that they 
were well fed, clean, and happy. 

A Varied and Happy Life 

Under the Civil Service age-limit Miss 
Mason retired in 1910! having achieved 
a great thing in child welfare. It would 
be hard to imagine a fuller, happier, 
more useful life than hers ; yet it is 
possible that people whose days held 
nothing more satisfying than parties 
have pitied her as an old maid. 

There were many sides to her mind. 
She published a collection of country 
songs ; she presented to the Kew Museum 
a collection of flower paintings done by 
herself in South Africa. These flowers 
were painted where they grew, and arc 
a valuable record lor botanists. 

She lived to be 87, and there was not 
a dull moment in her long life. 

THE AMATEUR RESCUE 
PARTY 

An Engineer Does It 

The other day two New Brighton men 
saw that their little sailing vessel had 
got torn from its moorings in the night. 

They went out to put matters right, 
but the wind rose again, and she was 
swept along like a bit of driftwood. 

' The New Brighton sailing lifeboat 
could not reach her. Rockets fired by 
the coastguards failed to carry a lifeline 
on board. 

Then in heavy seas which kept sweep¬ 
ing right over her a little dinghy set 
out to the rescue. She was rowed by 
Mr Michael Norton-Griffiths, an engineer, 
aided by two workmen and two coast¬ 
guards. None of the five reckoned him¬ 
self good at rowing, but they could sec 
two men clinging to the masthead of a 
little ship a quarter of a mile from shore, 
and something had to bo done. 

They did it! 

The engineer’s rescue party brought 
the two men home in safety, to the 
relief of all New Brighton. 
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CAMEL POLICEMAN 

THE DESERT PATROL 

Coffee of Hospitality in the 
Tents of Abraham 

THE RAIDERS WHO COME 
BY CAR 

This is the season when the raiding 
Bedouin are out. 

As the traveller motors through the 
northern Arabian desert he comCs 
suddenly upon two camel men swinging 
along on tlie'r pure-bred riding-camels. 
The beasts are well cared for, with trap¬ 
pings of the best. The men, well armed 
and well clad, wear on their head-rope 
a .silver star, which shows that they 
belong to the Iraq Camel Police, who 
work from post to post, two by two, to 
keep the peace of the desert highway. 

They arc hardy Bedouins, mostly 
from Central Arabia, keen of eye and 
noble of mien. 

“ I do not mind how tight a corner 
I am in,” one of their officers has said, 
" if only I have half-a-dozen of these 
fellows with me.” 

Economy of Speech 

The Camel Police lead a hard, 
vigorous, and healthy life, working from 
well-built posts, twelve or so sharing a 
dry, wind and water-tight barrack-room. 
When they go out into the blue they 
live in the familiar Bedouin tent, 
which has not changed since the days of 
Abraham. They call it, in Arabic, 
the house of the father of hair, and 
it is the all-round camel to whom 
they owe their tents of skin. 

In theso tents hospitality is dispensed 
to the wanderer. As soon as a stranger 
arrives a beaked brass coffce-pot is 
put on the fire, and in a few moments 
he is given a little liandlelcss cup: 
into which 1 the host pours a small 
quantity of coffee. 

There is great economy of speech 
in the desert. The guest takes the 
coffee, drinks it, and hands it back 
without a word. A little more is poured 
out, and again drunk in silence ; then 
for the third time the host fills his 
guest’s cup, and it is not etiquette to 
accept it more than three times. The 
visitor indicates that he lias • finished 
by returning the cup with a circular 
movement of the wrist. It is not 
necessary to say Thank you. Such 
tilings go without saying in the desert. 

An Impressive Parade 

The cup returned the visitor sits 
with his host on the rugs covering 
the floor of the tent. There follows a 
little grave talk, or, more probably, a 
long silence. Later dates and flat Arab 
bread like thin pancakes will be pro¬ 
duced, and if the visitor is highly 
favoured a parade may be staged for 
liis special benefit. 

The camels arc saddled and drawn up 
in a line, crouching, the leading animal 
a few paces in front. At a word of 
command the men swing themselves 
into the saddle and, with a terrific 
roaring, the whole line of beasts rises 
and moves off in half-sections of two, 
like well-drilled cavalry, the gaily- 
coloured trappings streaming behind 
them in the wind. 

Value of Riding-Camels 

The camels are all pure bred, and are 
worth from ^25 to ^30 each, very much 
more than the scrub camel which does 
duty as a pack animal. These riding- 
camels have great powers of endurance, 
and, what is more important for work 
of this sort, they have the fine spirit 
and big heart which only seem to come 
to a camel with pedigree. 

It is sad to think that this picturesque 
corps. is gradually being replaced by 
armoured cars,. but the raiding tribes 
have mostly motor-cars, which can do 
ten miles to the camel’s one. 

Yet on the desert roads the Camel 
Policeman will always have his uses, and 
one hopes it will be long before his 
attractive figure disappears, - 


CAPTAIN COOK’S 
BOTANISTS 

New Zealand Remembers 
Them 

AN OPEN-AIR MUSEUM 
FOR NATIVE PLANTS 

It is 163 years since Captain Cook ex¬ 
plored New Zealand when on his first 
voyage to the South Seas in 1769. Now 
New Zealand has a million and a half 
British inhabitants, and they do not 
intend to forget Captain Cook and his 
companions. 

On board Captain Cook’s little sailing 
ship were two botanists, Sir Joseph 
Banks and Dr Solander, whose pleasant 
task it was to go ashore whenever a land¬ 
ing was made and take specimens of the 
plants of the new lands they visited. 

It was through theso botanists that 
the world first came to know of the many 
wonderful trees and plants that arc to be 
found only in New Zealand, just as it was 
through Captain Cook’s charts that the 
world knew of the bays and islands of 
this new land. 

Two Memorial Gates 

New Zealanders still remember these 
botanists, for they have named the two 
main gates of a wonderful plant museum 
near Wellington the Banks Gate and the 
Solander Gate. 

This museum is really a big park where 
the native trees and shrubs and flowers 
of New Zealand can- bo seen growing in 
their natural state. Owing to the march 
of settlement much of the New Zealand 
bush has been destroyed and the land 
turned into pasture. 

In the park there will be reminders of 
all the great botanists who have helped 
to name and study New Zealand plants. 
The main path through the park is 
named after Hooker, who was a botanist 
with Sir James Ross's expedition to the 
South Seas and the Antarctic in 1839. 

Cockayne Heights 

But not only the men of long ago arc 
to be commemorated. It has been de¬ 
cided to call a hill on which 200 kauri 
pine seedlings have been planted 
Cockayne Heights, after Dr L. T. 
Cockayne, who is perhaps the most 
illustrious of New Zealand’s botanists of 
today, and was responsible for getting 
the people of Wellington to set aside a 
piece of hilly land near the city as a 
native plant museum. There the native 
plants will be able to grow as their plant 
ancestors grew in the days when Captain 
Cook landed in New Zealand. 

The kauri takes 1000 years to grow to 
its full size and is one of the world’s 
biggest trees. 


OUR 400,000 FARMS 
One in a Hundred Electric 

One of the saddest sights in t lie 
English -countryside is the amount of 
land which remains uncultivated or at 
most is' allowed to produce nothing 
more than just a hay crop. 

At present we arc producing in this 
country sufficient food for only 37 per 
cent of our needs. Speaking in London 
the other day at the meeting of the Rural 
Reconstruction Association Mr Montague 
Fordham said that by increasing our 
food production to 80 per cent of our 
needs work would be found for another 
1,350,000 people, as many as arc now 
engaged in agriculture. The money 
earned and spent -by these extra workers 
would provide employment for half as 
many again in manufacturing and other 
industries. Thus two millions of the un¬ 
employed would be absorbed. 

At the same meeting Mr Borlasc 
Matthews pointed ont that in any re¬ 
vival of agriculture electricity must 
play a big part. At present only 4000 
farms out of 418,000 in this country (one 
in a hundred) are using electricity. 



EYE-OSITIES NO, L 




WHICH LINE GOES 
RIGHT THROUGH? 


IJou can always he certain about 

•Golden Shied 

The Worlds Finest Marmalade 


ITS CLARITY TELLS THE TRUTH —PURITY 

gpEB A beautiful enamel gollyvvog brooch 
PH Ka la free. Particulars in every jar. 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly 
for May 


The greatest surprise of the century u)e may surely 
call the Tomb of Tutankhamen, where Mr Howard 
Carter and his band of helpers have been working 
for ten years. Now their task is finished, and the 
dramatic story of their search is told in the new 
number of My Magazine, illustrated with pictures 
of many of the priceless treasures brought to light. 

Here arc some of the other articles in this issue: 

An Explorer’s Adventure with 
a Pygmy Elephant in Africa 

The Oldest Living Things 

The Worlds Within a World 

The Miracle of Television 

What Became of Pontius Pilate? 

There are many other articles, besides stories, poems, 
puzzles, and numerous pictures. Buy your copy now. 


MY MAGAZINE 

MAY ISSUE NOW ON SALE - - - ONE SHILLING 
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What Has Happened Before 

Timothy Crane, idly wandering in London, 
comes into possession of a puzzling message 
on a scrap of paper and a silver button with 
the figure 3 on it. 

He is followed .to the Zoo, where, after a 
mystifying conversation with a stranger, he 
falls unconscious. He wakes up in a room he 
has never seen before. 

The object of the attack is to get hold of 
certain plans. As he is unable to convince his 
captor that he knows nothing of them he is 
locked up in an attic. 

He escapes, and presently finds himself 
among the members of a secret society. 

CHAPTER 7 

Number Thirteen 

At the sudden attack Timothy gasped, 
** and-his knees began to shake. 

Hurriedly he fumbled for the badge in his 
pocket under his robe. He brought it out and 
showed it, butthe man before him only 
glanced at. it and remained rigid as if sus¬ 
picious. Then Timothy noticed that- the 
man before him wore a, similar badge 
pinned just!below a largo Number One that 
was embroidered on the collar of his robe. 

“I suppose I should have worn mine 
there,” lie thought, and suddenly froze with 
uncertainty. This man .was no doubt the 
•chief of the society... Perhaps he alone wore • 
his badge in just 'that place. Perhaps cacli 
of the other members had their distinctive 
places for it. Perhaps this was a final test. 
However, there was nothing for it. With 
trembling fingers Timothy pinned his badge 
under the number thirteen embroidered 
on Iris collar, and glanced at Number One. 
Apparently fortune was with him for the 
man nodded dismissal. 

" Wc do not tolerate forgetfulness in 
little things or in great,” lie said in a voice 
like a steel whip, and Timothy stumbled 
after his guide across the hall. 

A sliding door was rolled back before 
Timothy and clicked to behind him. He 
looked up, and saw before him eleven black- 
robed men standing in a row.' Eleven black- 
masked faces were turned on him, and 
behind the masks eleven pairs of eyes 
looked him up and down. 

Did he imagine it, or did two of them 
start nervously on reading tho number .13 
embroidered on the collar of his own robe ? 
Except for differences in height the men 
were all completely disguised, even to their 
black-gloved hands, but one of those who 
had started was taller than most. Timothy 
was sure I10 was the tall, elegant stranger 
who had attacked him. 

" No wonder,” thought Timothy, ” lie is 
uneasy. Ho thought me safely a prisoner 
in liis attic. Now he fears f may expose 
his attempt to play the traitor." 

Timothy, however, had no intention 
of exposing this man, He wished first to 
learn more about the nature of the gang, 
and to learn, if he could, the names and 
whereabouts of tlie boy and his father 
whose cause he had adopted. To do this 
ho knew lie must continue to play the part 
into which he had so unexpectedly fallen. . 

, He therefore stood quietly while eleven 
pairs of eyes scrutinised him from behind 
eleven black masks. Eleven ? He himself 
made twelve. There should surely have 
been thirteen ? Timothy looked at the num¬ 
bers embroidered on the collars. One, two, 
four, five —-— and so on. Yes, Number 
Three was absent:—and for a very good 
reason. Timothy liad liis badge. 

. , But where was tho real Number Thirteen ? 

There was a' movement in tlie row of 
black figures facing Timptliy. Tlie-presi¬ 
dent, Number One, stepped forward. 

” Take your scats, gentlemen,”'lie said. 

Without a word the men took their 
seats at a long oval table in tlie centre 
of tho room. The president sat at the 
head, and Timothy slipped into : a chair 
at tlie foot, with liis back to the locked 
door. When, they, were seated all the 
muffled heads turned to look questioninglv 
at an empty chair on tlie president’s right 
li'and. 'file president voiced the question 
that was in all their minds. 

” Whore is Number Three P ” lie asked. 

; No one answered. Timothy felt a chill 
run 'down liis spine. .He felt surrounded 
by danger. If Number Three or Number 
Thirteen should turn up either might 
expose him. Besides that, lie had at least 
oiie enemy among those masked figures, 
probably two enemies, for he was sure lie liad 
detected a second suspicious glance besides 
that of the tall man, who, he saw, was 
wearing the number 5. 

Suddenly a comforting thought came to 
him. Suppose two of these men had had 


the same thought. Suppose tlie real 
Number Thirteen was even now a' prisoner 
as lie himself had been. Then each of the 
two traitors thought that his particular 
prisoner liad escaped and was before liim. 
Timothy blessed liis disguise. But he must 
move warily, for lie now had before him 
two enemies who, although not daring to 
let the others know that they liad tried to 
deal. separately with tho. inventor’s son, 
would lose no time in trying to trap him 
again. Still, as long as he was surrounded 
by the whole group of 'associates, he was 
safe from the two traitors—if only tlie. boy 
whom he was impersonating did not contrive 
to escape and come to the meeting. 

A long silence had followed the president’s 
question, and tlie uneasiness among the 
men at the table was apparent. They 
fidgeted with their black-gloved bands and 
shuffled their feet under the table. At 
last the president spoke. 

" The meeting will proceed without 
Number Three,” he said. " If there lias 
been treachery, or even carelessness—you 
all know the penalty. Number Thirteen, 
stand up! ” 

Timothy started. But there was nothing 
to do but to obey. He stood up in his 
place. The hard eyes behind the black mask 
at the farther end of the table fixed him. 

" Have you decided. Number Thirteen ? ” 

Timothy thought rapidly. Whatever lie 
answered might indicate to those watchful 
men that he was not whom they thought him. 
" I must have time,” he stammered at last. 

The president brought liis clenched fist 
violently down on the table. 

“ You have played with us too long! ” 
lie said. “ I want an answer at once ! ” 

Timothy grew cold with despair. . Indeed 
it was a desperate game he was trying to 
play. He was attempting to befriend two 
people whose very names lie did not know, 
lie kiicw" almost' nothing about the affair 
ho was trying to guide. And he was in 
the hands of meh who,’ apparently, would 
stop at nothing. 

” It is difficult to make the necessary 
arrangements all at once,” Tic "said des¬ 
perately, “ You must allow me-” . 

To Timothy’s astonishment and relief 
a man leaned forward and interrupted liim. 


'"There was such an array of tarts and 
jellies and cakes and buns set out on 
the kitchen dresser that Jacko’s eyes 
almost popped out of his head as lie 
gazed at them. 

“ Coo ! Are you going to give a 
party, Mater ? ” he asked. 

Mother Jacko shook her head. “ No, 


dear,” she said ;they’re for the bazaar. 
Look how beautifully the jellies have 
set,” she added proudly ; ” they’ve as 
firm as a rock. But come and have 
your dinner; there’s a lovely apple 
turnover in tlie oven lor you.” 

Jacko had a weakness lor apple 
turnovers, but the sight of so many 
good things beyond his reach took his 
appetite away. 

He gave a last, look at them as lie got 
up from tlie table. ” Want any help 
this afternoon ? ” .he inquired. 

“ No, thank you, dear,” replied liis 
mother ; “ I have all the help I need.” 

But she had to alter'her mind. The 
stall, with its dainties carefully arranged 
on a snow-white cloth, looked most 


It was Number Eight, one of those who had 
started on seeing Timothy enter. 

“ With all respect may I suggest that 
Number Thirteen is right,” he said in a soft, 
purring voice. “ He must be given time 
and liberty to fetch the plans wc require.” 

The tall man. Number Five, darted a 
suspicious glance across the table at 
Number Eight. 

“ I agree with the gentleman who lias 
just spolccn,” lie said, although the tone 
of liis voice did not suggest friendly feeling. 
” Number Thirteen lias been kept too closely 
under surveillance. There may be other 
secrets hidden in the same place. In any 
case, it is uncomfortable for .him to feel 
himself watched.” 

“ Aha ! ” thought Timothy, “ I begin to 
see. Number Five and Number Eight 
each want to deal with me secretly on liis 
own account.” 

Some such idea seemed to come into the 
president’s mind at tlie same time, for lie 
glanced sharply at the two who liad just 
spoken. 

“ With your permission,” he said ironic¬ 
ally, ” I intend to deal with this matter 
in my own way. Number Thirteen, I give 
you one minute to make up your mind. 
You have been offered a fabulous sum to 
deliver, to us the diagram of your father’s 
invention. Give us your word of honour 
that you will fetch the papers in the shortest 
possible time, and you shall go free.” 

; “ How can I be sure of being paid ? ” 
asked Timothy, struggling to gain time. 

• " You must take ray word for that. ” 

“ And if I am uncertain how much your 
word is worth ? ” 

Number One shrugged. " You have no 
choice.” 

" Suppose I refuse,” said Timothy des¬ 
perately. ” 1 have a right to refuse.” 

“ Oh yes,” returned the liian. " But it 
will be the last right you will ever exercise.” 

In spite of himself, Timothy shivered at 
the man’s tone. 

“ I might consider it worth dying to save 
flic plans from getting into your hands.” 

“ It would be useless,” said the president. 
" We know where tliey.are.” 

“ Oh no, you don’t,” returned Timothy, 
his courage rising, “ or you would not offer 
me a fortune for them.” 

The president’s hand clenched and lie 
half rose from his chair in a fury. 


inviting. It wps only at the very last 
minute that Mother Jacko thought of 
her handbag. 

She remembered having packed it 
with a little pile of small change in 
readiness for her customers and putting 
it on the parlour table. And there it 
was still.*] ITow provoking 1 


She glanced out of the window and 
caught sight of Jacko. She ran out and 
sent him off for.it. 

; Jacko, who was trying out some 
new roller-skates, went off at a great pace. 
He found the purse and dashed back. 

He gathered speed as he went— 
through the open door, along the highly- 
polished floor of the hall, till lie reached 
his mother’s stall. 

“ Take care ! ” cried Mother Jacko. 

Jacko tried, but he was going too 
fast. He shot up to the table, put out 
his hand to save himself—and crashed ! 

So did the jellies. They shivered and 
shook and collapsed. 

Poor Mother Jacko ! After all the 
trouble she had taken! Oh. that Jacko! 


" You insolent .boy ! ” lie began, choking, 
and Timothy seriously thought his last 
moment liad come. 

At that moment there came a loud knock 
at the door behind liim. 

CHAPTER 8 

Gaining Time 

veryone waited rigidly until the door 
was opened. There stood the black 
figure of the doorman. He motioned to the 
president. 

“ Well, wliat is it ? ” snarled Number 
One. “ How dare you interrupt us I” ' 

“ It is important, sir,” said the doorman 
humbly. “ Could I speak to you privately 
for a moment ? ” 

The president rose and went down the. 
room, and a murmured conversation fol¬ 
lowed, just outside the lialf-open door. The 
president stood watching the members of 
tlie gang, whom apparently lie did not trust 
out of his sight lest they should conspire 
together, and talked in low tones to the 
doorman. Timothy saw that all the, mem¬ 
bers were straining their cars to hear wliat 
passed. But Timothy himself had unusually 
sharp ears, and, besides, he was nearest to 
the door. He heard what they did not. 

” A man is below demanding admittance, 
although he has no badge, lie says he is 
Number Three,” whispered the doorman. 

" How dare lid lose his badge ! " returned 
the president angrily. “ Are you sure it is 
Number Three ? ” 

“ How can I tell, sir ? I have never seen 
any of tho members faces.” 

" Did he give tlie new password ? 

" Yes, sir.” 

The president stood a moment irresolute, 
gnawing the fingers of liis black gloves. 

" Either he has been careless and lost 
liis badge for anyone to pick up in tlie street, 
in which case he deserves and shall receive 
tlie extreme penalty, or he is a member of 
tho secret police and has discovered the ’ 
password and our place of meeting. Where 
is I10 now ? " 

“ Dobbs is in charge of him, sir.” 

" Good. Have him bound and thrown 
into the cellar. I’ll interview him later.” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

The man turned away. Tho other stopped 
him ivitli a gesture. 

“ Gag him ! ” said the president viciously. 

But when lie returned to his cliair his 
voice was suave. 

” You will be interested to know," he 
said, looking sharply about tlie table, " that 
someone whom 1 strongly suspect to bo a 
traitor to this assembly has been caught. 
He will be despatched, and you, my dear 
friends, will, I am sure, bo interested to 
witness the manner of his punishment. It 
will not be a pleasant sight, but salutary, 
my dear friends, salutary I ” 

Timothy took a long breath. In a minute 
it would bo liis turn. 

“ I make no promises to such as you,” he 
said boldly. " But you know very well 
I am your only hope of getting the plans. 
The inventor, as you have no doubt learned,. 
would rather die than give them up. 1 do 
not .trust you enough. to say that I will 
deliver them before I have seen that you 
mean to pay me wliat you have promised. 
How can I be sure of that ? ” 

The president, with scarcely concealed 
eagerness, took out a cheque book. 

” I will write you a cheque,” ho said. 

" You can cash it in the morning. My men 
will leave you quite free during this night, 
to go to the secret hiding-place and secure 
the plans. 1 myself will meet you at the 
bank immediately it opens. When tho 
money is handed you across the counter 
you will hand me the papers." 

Timothy glanced at the cheque and 
handed it back. ... 

” I do not like the look of this,” lie said. 
“ This is drawn on a suburban bank. 1 
should be attacked on my way there and 
tho papers taken from me.” 

" Then wliat do you want ? ” 

“ The money itself.” 

He,heard someone laugh, but the blank 
masked faces gave no sign. Tho president 
pressed a bell In tlie arm of his chair. Tlie 
doorman appeared as if my magic. 

“ Bring the money,” said the president. 

No one spoke for a few minutes. Then the 
door opened and tlie doorman entered, 
bearing a large tin box which he set on the 
table before Timothy. Timothy opened it. 
It was full to the brim with Bank of England, 
notes. The boy took out a packet of them 
and held one to the light, 

" These are no good to me," lie said. 

" Then wliat do you want! ” shouted 
Number One. 

"Gold,” said Timothy, whoso whole 
object was to gain time. "You will have 
it ready for rue here tomorrow night, to 
give 111c in exchange for the plans. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Mother Jacko’s jellies 
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A Treasure Chest 
of Ripping Stories 

E VERY boy likes CHUMS, the grand 
old paper that his father liked 
before him. It is always packed with 
thrilling adventure stories and the sort 
of articles on games and hobbies that 
manly boys like best. Buy this month’s 
issue and see , for yourself how good 
it is. It contains— 

Three Splendid Serials. 

Capt. ROBIN HOOD, SKYWAYMAN 

by George E. Rochester. 

Adventure in tlio skyways, telling of a gallant aviator wlro 
knew no fear. A new type of story that is a thrill from 
start to finish. 

THE STAR OF ADVENTURE 

by V. Lovel. 

Their star ions adventure and it led them to the sands of 
tlio deserts, the wide seas in a great quest that was 
leading them to treasure. 

BLAKE OF THE WHIP HAND 

by Piers Anson. 

The Dutchmen under van Tromp had come, bringing with 
them the boast that their broom should sweep Britain from 
off the seas. They had little counted with Admiral Blake—• 

Blake of the whip hand — or the part that I10 was to play. 

Three Stirring Complete Stories . 

BURTON’S BENGAL TIGER 

by Anthony Thomas. 

WINNING THROUGH 

by Eric Wood. 

THE STRANGER FROM TAMRAG 

by L. C. Douthwaite. 

A Laughter Series. 

THE HAPPY COMPANY 

By Reginald Cnmden. 

Ask TO-DAY for 

CHUMS 

The Magazine for Manly Boys . . ■1/- 


“SHELF! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Hoots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food and Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the “ poor ** 
' passing through our hands. 

Any gift will he gratefully received by 
LEWIS R. BURTT, Secretary, HOXTON MARKET 
CHRIST IAN MISSION, Hoxton Market, LOND ON, N.l. 
President — Walter Scoles, Esq. 


IncUntAI oAHAKAuEofcKI FAUKtl Hitt I 

Contains stamps from quaint and interesting Far 
Eastern Countries, mostly pictorials. LATAKIA 
(Alaouitcs), Grand Lebanon, Old Egypt, 
CIIARKAHI STATE (India Palace), now 
Palestine, SYRIA, Iraq (Mesopotamia); finally, 
tlio beautiful SAHARA “ Camel ” stamp over¬ 
printed REPUBLIC A. A wonderful offer of 
good and unusual stamps only. SEND TO-DAY, 
DON’T DELAY! Just 2d. for postage. Ro- 
ouest approvals, and a further packet of SO all 
different will bo included. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), Liverpool, 



Ideal for Children. 


I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i jlb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White, Navy, etc., 3/4 lb. post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from 21 8 yd. Reliable Tweeds, Cottons, etc. 
PURE WOOL DROWN BLANKETS 6/lli each— 
three post free. Patterns sent with -pleasure . 

ABOUT 6o YEARS' REPUTATION. 
EGERTON SSS?] WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 



MUs 

CREMONA 

its ocrort t 

Try U REP DOY n Chocolate Assortment 



1%', M0HARCH ”t, ^K.CAMERA" 1 

Sale Price; and ALL ACCESSORIES. 

1 ig% Guaranteed toproduce perfect 
Photos, size Sj x 21 ins. 
nwT v r Pitted best quality Bl-Convex 
4”.* 5 'Lens,Viewfinder,etc. Camera 
ff*:<fc Outfit complete for P.0.1/10 
® onlyt No more to pay I Thou¬ 

sands Testimonials. W. J. Thomas, 
Esq.;—" Developed and printed photo: 
as good as if taken with a £3 camera 1” 
JiioLislaof Bargains Post Freel Leeds 
BargainCo.(O.N-).69,Mt.Preaton,LeedB. 


15,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours' happiness at 2d. an hour 
to children of poverty from slum homes of East 
London’s Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally 
to-The SUPERINTENDENT, 

■AST END ill ISS BON 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


Lloyds “CROWN” Super DRIVER BAT 

FINEST XHallSIl WILLOW. 

( n . 


BUILT UP 

SARAWAK CANE HANDLE. - 

SEItTION. Size 4. 7/8; Size 5. 8/ 
size. 12/-. Established for 150 


i Size 6. 0/8: Fun 

_years. Cash instantly 

not satisfied. 

LLOYD & SOU (LEWES) LTD. %D H o E iff!& 


refunded 


The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending z*d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1/3. Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept. C.P.2), 60, Leicester Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


TREBLE RUBBER IN- 
~ -"nil 



6 ’& 1 * 

Round Aii-ti^ht 77/is 

(ind In the original packets 

JUl 2d. A V' 


CAUARO A COV/SCR LTD, OUKW fcQAD.WNDOtWC.£ 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house m the world 
tor its a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

April 30, 1932 A 1 Every Thursday, ?.(1 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s fid a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Bus and Car 

A nils travels from X to Y in 3 } 
hours. A car leaves Y at the 
same time as the bus leaves X and 
they meet in lj hours. 

When does the car reach X ? 

/ Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Fran?ais 



L 0 joyau Le pot La niche 

Ce joyau est digne d’une couronne. 
he pot it eau se porte par l'anse. 
Le bouledogue dort dans sa niche. 

Twelve O’s 

Look carefully at this row of O’s 

O OOOO OOO OO OO 

Bv adding to them only six 
upright lines it is possible to trans¬ 
form them into a readable sen¬ 
tence. Can you do this ? 

Answer next week 

Long Ago 

Cricket. Pictures of cricket 
matches played as long ago as the 
thirteenth century still exist. In 
those days there were no wickets. 
The batsman was either caught or 
run out. To run a man out the 
fielders had to put the ball into a 
hole before the batsman put his 
bat into it. As this sometimes 
resulted in damaged fingers a single 
stump was soon substituted. 

A Curtailed Word 

I’m but a little letter, still 

Have various duties to fulfil; 
But if you take 
My tail you make 
An alteration in my lot; 

You’ll say I’m shorter, but I’m hot. 

A nstver next week 

Plants That Water Themselves 

WHEN for any reason potted 
plants have to be left fora 
few days they may suffer from 
want of water. 

A good way of preventing this 
is shown in the sketch. Fill a pail 



with water and group the pots 
round it. Now cut some long 
strips of material, preferably 
woollen,' and put 'one end in the 
water, resting the other end on 
the soil in the pot. You can then 
go away feeling sure that the plants 
are safe for days. What happens 


is that tlie water from the bucket is 
continually passing along the strips 
by capillary attraction, and thus 
the soil is kept just moist enough. 

A Charade 

]\f Y first in a church or cathedral 
appears, 

I am also found on the highway ; 
Our earnest desire’s that the farmer 
may see 

My second his labours repay. 

My whole may be found near the 
cottager’s home. 

My appearance is humble and 
small; 

I rest on the bosom of dear Mother 
Earth 

Or peep from the top of the wall. 

Answer next week 

• The Golden Hoad 

Jn Colorado there is a road five 
miles long which is called the 
Golden Trail. 

It was built with the waste ore 
from a gold mine, and is estimated 
to contain about £4000 worth of 
the metal. Although that sounds 
a lot the gold is so thinly distri¬ 
buted that it would not have paid 
to extract it. 

Old and New 

Among the ancient inventions 
mentioned in a recent book are: 
A “taximeter” for measuring 
the distance travelled by.a 1 chariot. 

An “alarm clock” worked by 
dripping water, compressed air, 
and a whistle. 

A “machine gun" that fired 
arrows instead of bullets. 


Other Worlds Next Week 
JN the morning the planet Saturn 
is in the 
South-East 
In the evening 
Jupiter and 
Neptune are in 
the South, and 
Venus is in the 
West. The 
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the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 7 a.m. on Sunday, May i. 

Problem of the Mountaineers 

Two mountaineers set out to 
climb a 20 , 000 -feet Himalaya 
peak. The first day they made 
excellent progress, going 5000 feet 
up. The next day they went 2500 
feet and eacli subsequent day half 
the distance, of the day previous. 

How long were they, in reaching 
the summit of the mountain ? 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Tom’s Books. Bookcase 48, cup¬ 
board 16 , bracket'6. 

A Charade Kind-red. 

What Flower Is ThisP Anemone. 

The Candles A Diagonal Acrostic 

43 days. The ARMCHAIR 
36 stubs give six ic EC R F: A M 
more candles, CURTAINS 


and their six 


MOTORCAR 


stubs give the rir . r . R . Tr , p 
43 rd candle. DOORS TOP 
Beheaded Word CAN l S T L R 
Scrawl, crawl, F O U N T A I N 
awl, law. E L E C T R I C 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

Xherf. are 39 words or recognised abbreviations bidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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■ Reading Across. 1.. in front. 3. Cloth having a tartan pattern. 
8. On. 11. A windbag. 13. Used for tying-up plants. 15. Chaplains. 
17. Long spear-like 'weapon. • 19. .Sweet crystalline, substance. 

20. Membrane on duck’s foot. 21. Concerning. 22. Used for cleaning 
floors. 24.- Reflect.' 25. Charged with carbonic acid gas. , 27. Pre¬ 
position. 28.,Swimming birds. 30. In the direction of. 31. Of great 
depth between surfaces. 32. Before. 33. Web-footed birds. 

Reading Down. 1. Conflagration. 2. A robber. 3. A'poster. 
4. French for the. 5. To increase. G. The'same.* 7. Appoints as a 
substitute. 9. Bird which sometimes talks. 10. Organ of smell. 
11. Receptacle. 12. Frayed,piece .of material. 14. Edifice: 1G. To 
injure. 18. To happen afterwards. 19. Serpent. 20. in company. 
23. Favourites. 24. Without lustre. 26. Female deer. 29. Creditor.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

All He’s Worth 

gNiP : Snap says lie’s working 
for all lie’s worth. 

Snorum : Yes ; that’s his happy 
way of saying lie’s getting only a 
pound a week. 

The Cure 

A father mean man. stopped 
his doctor in the street. 
After tlie usual salutations and 
remarks about the weather the 
mean one asked : 

“ What do you take for ajiasty 
cold ? ” 

“ A fee,” hastily replied the 
doctor. “ Good morning.” 

A Surprise For Puss"' 



Pussy in a mirror spied 

’Another cat tlie other side. 

“ Deary me ! Now what is that ? 
What a nasty-looking cat.” 

Pussy spat and arched her back. 
Then she started to attack. 

What happened then, you may 
surmise • 

That pussy had a great surprise. 

Not a Success ; 
]y[R • Smith had been, lecturing 
•in a neighbouring town, i 
“ How did you get on, dear ? ” 
asked his wife. “ Did you carry 
your audience with you ? ” 

“ No,” he replied.- “ But I 
could easily have done so. 11 
was small enough.” 

The Distinction 

STREET violin-player was 
sued for payment of a debt. 
“ How much do you make ? ” 
asked the judge. 

“ About three,pounds a week, 
sir,” was the reply. 

“ Three pounds a yreek for 
playing a fiddle in the streets ? ” 
queried tlie judge, surprised. ’ 

. “ No, sir, not, fur playing,” 
replied the musician ; “ for stop¬ 
ping and moving into tlie next 
street.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 
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The Magic Skipping-Rope 


K itty loved skipping in 
the park and feeding 
the ducks. So while Nanny 
sat on a scat not far from the 
. pond Kitty skipped down to 
the water. 

She watched the ducks 
gobbling up the bread and 
.standing' on their heads and 
1 preening their feathers. And 
after a time a little girl in 
blue, who had been sitting 
with her nurse on the scat 
next to Nanny’s, came and 
watched Kitty enviously. 

” Would you like to give 
them some ? ” Kitty asked 
her. And the little girl smiled 
■shyly as Kitty emptied the 
last crumbs into her hand. 
But she seemed very pleased, 
Kitty ran back to tell 
Nanny about the ducks ; but 
as she got near the seat she re¬ 


membered her skipping-rope. 
What had she done with it ? 
She couldn’t remember ! 



“Is this yours?” 

’ The little girl’s nurse had 
moved on to Nanny’s seat 
and was talking to her. Kitty 
came up slowly, then she 
saw the skipping-rope lying 
on the seat ! She noticed its 


handles with red bands. She 
picked it up and went skip¬ 
ping down the path as fast as 
she could. She heard a little 
jingle. coming from both her 
hands, and she saw that there 
was a little bell on each of 
the handles. 

“ ITow funny ! ” thought 
Kitty. ” I’ve lost the bell on 
one of mine ! Somebody must 
have found it and put it on. 
How lovely ! , Perhaps it was 
the fairies.” So she skipped 
back to Nanny. 

At that moment tlie little 
girl in blue came up,: and her 
nurse said, “ Where’s your 
skipping-rope. Fay ? ” 

Fay looked surprised. 

“ I don’t know. I must 
have lost it," she said. 

” Oh, nonsense ! You must 
have left it by the pond,” 


said her nurse. ” Run and 
fetch it; it’s time . to go 
home." 

The little girl ran back to 
the pond, and Kitty soon saw 
her pick up a skipping-rope 
and skip back to them. But 
halfway she stopped ; and she 
called out : " This isn’t my 
rope, Nanny ! Look, it .only 
has one bell; mine had two I ” 

’’ Oh ! ” exclaimed Kitty. 
"Is this yours'? It was on 
the seat. I thought it. was 
mine and that someone had 
put a new bell on. It’s 
exactly like mine.” 

.So the two skipping-ropes 
were exchanged, and Fay 
smiled happily again. 

The two little girls skipped 
home together, chattering 
about the tvVo skipping-ropes 
that were just alike. 
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you must ■ 
keep them clean 1 

If you keep your teeth clean you 
can expect them to last all your life. 
But you should brush them at least 
twice a day—-morning and evening— 
especially just before you go to bed. 

Fill in and post the coupon below, 
and a free sample of Euthymol will . 
bo sent to you. 



BRITISH MADE BY BRITISH LABOUR. 


I COIIPON— To liuthymol.Dcpt. S 1 .P.B. 7 , I 

• 50 , Beak St., London, W.i. i 

• Free of all charge please send a week’s sample : 

• tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. : 


Address.. 


BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE. 


Come and Join the 


u 


KIDDIES’ EXPRESS 




TO 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE 

ON 

WHIT MONDAY, MAY 16th. 

Leaving PADDINGTON at 9.53 a.m., 
and drawn by one of Britain’s Most 
Powerful Engines, the train will arrive 
at Wcston-Supcr-Mare at 12.32 p.m. 
Every passenger will be guaranteed a 
seat, and-on the forward journey , a 
BIG SURPRISE will bo announced. 
The return train will .lca.vo Weston at 
6.50 p.m., arriving back at Paddington 
at 9.45 p.m. 

RETURN FARES FOR THIS 
275 MILES’ JOURNEY: 

Children under 14.3,9d. 

Adults.7/6d. 

Tickets obtainable at C.W.R. Offices, 
Agencies, &c. 

BOOK EARLY. 


EXPERT CONTRIBUTORS- 

arc all at your service if you read POPULAR 
\YTKKLKSS. "Week - by week they will give 
you particulars of the newest and latest de¬ 
velopments in the world of Radio. If you arc 
not getting tho fullest possible satisfaction from 
your set, POPULAR WIRKLESS will probably 
put you right. Jf you can’t get as many foreign 
stations as the chap next door—again, 1V\V. will 
put you right. Place a regular order with your 
newsagent right away. 

JdPMMU 

liny a Copy TO-DAV. 


The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every- Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Ideotway-House, Farringdon Street, London, 13.C-.4. Advertisement. Ofilces: The Fleet way House, it 
is regist .’red as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Maga zine Post, lint cm 1 as Second Class Matter, January 15,1920, at tlie Post l mice, Boston, Mass. Subscription Bates everywhere : lisa year : 5s (id for six months. 
It can also he obtained (witli My Magazine) from tlie Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Cordon & Gotcli, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. April 30,1932. 
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